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Democracy and the Southern Frontier 


By THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


The frontier is a subject of perennial interest in American history. 
Our traditions attribute to it the distinctive social order which grew up 
in the New World.’ So readily does the subject lend itself to generali- 
zation, that it would seem well, in an attempt to discover how nearly 
these traditions approximate the truth, to classify several different types 
of border development which took shape in different areas and at dif- 
ferent times. The peculiarities of the frontier were due primarily to its 
contact with nature in the raw and to its isolation from the main cur- 
rents of civilization. All frontiers were essentially alike in sharing the 
first characteristic. In regard to the second—that of isolation—there 
were considerable differences according to time and place, and these 
differences make it possible to distinguish at least three special types of 
border development. 

The first frontier, located upon the Atlantic seaboard at the beginning 
of the period of settlement, differed from any which followed. This 
peculiarity was due largely to the fact that it was never entirely out of 
touch with European civilization, and it was never entirely self-sufficient 
economically. Staple crops were produced even in the earliest years, and 
trade with Europe was the life line by which the settlements sustained 
themselves. Since they were dependent upon England likewise for their 
governmental institutions, their social ideas also came largely from 
across the sea. Distinctions of rank were made even on the fringes of 
civilization, and within less than a generation the more fortunate pio- 
neers were able to imitate in many ways the lives of the upper classes in 


1 This paper was read as the presidential address before the Southern Historical Associ- 
ation at Durham, North Carolina, November 19, 1937. 
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the mother country. The earliest houses surviving in Virginia are of an 
orthodox English type, as are the furnishings which they contained. 

But it was inevitable that the frontier should make a difference. There 
were no great fortunes, arid, though many poor, there were no paupers. 
There was plenty of land and plenty of work to be done, but an inden- 
tured servant on obtaining his freedom did not find it easy to acquire an 
estate. In order to secure land, money or its equivalent was necessary, 
and money was scarce. Lacking it, the freedman had his choice of three 
expedients: he could hire himself as a laborer, assume the status of a 
tenant, or he could become a ‘‘squatter.” Now it is well known that 
neither hired servants nor agricultural tenants were ever numerous on 
any frontier, but there were numerous squatters on all of them. And 
this brings us to the second type of border development.’ 

There was much land which was of little value to the producers of 
staple crops. Poor tracts in the neighborhood of settlements and lands 
too far removed from the rivers to permit of the transportation of crops 
always furnished a refuge for the man who could not acquire a title by 
purchase or headright. There he could produce by the sweat of his brow 
the necessary food and even the necessary clothing for his family. He 
lived a very nearly self-sufficient existence because he was forced to im- 
provise the necessities which he could not purchase. He learned to make 
clothes from peltry in the Indian manner and to build his house from 
the materials at hand. This is the frontier of free land and social equal- 
ity, of the hunting shirt and the log cabin, which we are accustomed 
to visualize as our fundamental and typical American institution—the 
frontier from which our democracy developed; but it existed only where 
the land was of little value and the people of little importance. It is not 
the typical frontier, and its annals have been neglected.* 

It is the third type which was in reality the typical frontier, and it de- 
veloped where land was potentially valuable and where competition for 
its possession was keen. It was often far removed from settlements and 


2 Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Planters of Colonial Virginia (Princeton, 1922), 60-63, 
97-100, 122-23. 


8 Professor Frank L. Owsley is now making a study of the nonslaveholder in the Old 
South, which should throw much light upon such communities. 
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its exploitation required considerable resources. These included, in many 
cases, not only financial capital but political influence, skilled woods- 
men, and experienced Indian fighters. No ordinary settler possessed 
such means; it was the land speculator who was able to command them. 

The piedmont region of Virginia, the settlement of which started 
near the beginning of the eighteenth century, furnishes one of the earlier 
examples of this type of frontier. Since there was no Indian menace to 
cope with here, there was a gradual infiltration rather than an organized 
movement into the area, but men of wealth and influence, often from 
leading colonial families, took a conspicuous part in the process. Many 
of the earliest patents called for immense tracts, bought either to extend 
the operations of some tidewater planter whose older lands were wear- 
ing out, to enable a son to set up his own establishment, or for specula- 
tive purposes. Though the population was augmented in the second 
quarter of the century by settlers who crossed the Blue Ridge from the 
Valley, and though most of the farms were of modest size, it is yet true 
that the large landowners from tidewater dominated the scene. They 
filled most of the important local offices, organized the churches, and 
set the tone of piedmont society. All institutions were modeled along 
lines already established in the tidewater region, and though the Scotch- 
Irish who came over from the Valley were numerous, they exerted 
no great influence as any one may discover by observing the relative 
strength of the Anglican and Presbyterian congregations of eighteenth 
century piedmont. Social distinctions and aristocratic ideas were coeval 
with settlement. Thomas Jefferson belonged to the second generation 
of piedmont society, and was a fairly typical representative of eastern 
Virginia culture. His ideas of democracy came from European philoso- 
phy rather than from frontier equalitarianism, whatever our historians, 
steeped in the Jacksonian and Lincolnian traditions, may have said to 
the contrary. Even Patrick Henry’s Hanover was no farther west than 
the fall line; and Henry himself, despite his social simplicity, was no 
frontiersman. The manner in which some historians have tried to make 
Westerners out of these two popular leaders is an interesting illustra- 


* Edgar Woods, Albemarle County, Virginia (Bridgewater, Va., 1932), 2-7. 
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tion of how we write history from the point of view of our convicticas. 
They had to be frontiersmen because democracy was a frontier product. 

Even the Valley was not notably democratic. Though Jefierson looked 
upon its inhabitants as ‘wild Irishmen,” the region belonged to the 
third rather than to the second type of frontier. Its pioneer exploiters 
carried on their operations on a large scale even as compared to the land 
barons of the piedmont area. The Fairfax, Van Meter, and Hite hold- 
ings in the northern end of the Valley, the Beverley and Borden tracts 
in the center, and the Patton and Loyal Land Company domains in the 
south were princely estates; and these speculators and their associates— 
the Campbells, the Lewises, the Prestons, William Christian, William 
Fleming—dominated the political scene in the early days. The humble 
settler, with his “tomahawk” rights, stood little chance against these 
magnates. 

Across the North Carolina line in what is now East Tennessee the 
situation was peculiar. Settlers penetrated the country before it was 
cleared of the Indian title and before speculators had had opportunity to 
fasten their hold on it. As in the case of the Pilgrim Fathers, they or- 
ganized their first government without authority from above; but when 
the Revolution broke, North Carolina gave them an official political 
status. The pioneers retained control of local affairs and with such men 
as Jacob Brown, John Sevier, Evan Shelby, and the Robertsons at their 
head, they became an important factor in the early development of the 
Old Southwest. Thus, because of unusual conditions, we have here a 
frontier which approximates the picture commonly drawn by theorists. 
Though the leaders were not averse to taking advantage of bargains in 
land,—some of them developing into speculators of note—they held 
their positions primarily because of their personal popularity and their 
skill as Indian fighters. This frontier, therefore, falls somewhat between 
the second and third categories, and it by no means embodies a typical 
situation.° 

Going still farther west into Kentucky and Middle Tennessee, we 


5 Samuel C. Williams, Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Tennessee History (Johnson 
City, Tenn., 1937), 364-77. 
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find a more normal development. In Kentucky, Lord Dunmore’s agents 
led by Thomas Bullitt and the deputies of William Preston, surveyor of 
Fincastle County which included what is now the state of Kentucky, 
were the first to mark out choice tracts for those who had political in- 
fluence. Actual settlement did not begin until two years after the first 
surveys, and by that time other great speculators, Richard Henderson 
and his copartners, had appeared upon the scene. The real pioneers and 
Indian fighters, such as Benjamin Logan, the Harrods and the McAfees, 
were never of much political consequence, and though George Rogers 
Clark exercised considerable influence for a time, he was presently sup- 
planted by General James Wilkinson and a group of capitalistic specu- 
lators who accepted him as their leader. Kentucky lands fell largely 
into the hands of absentee investors, Robert Morris at one time owning 
more than a million and a half acres and Alexander Wolcott more than 
a million.* Virginia law did much to protect the claims of actual settlers; 


consequently the s lators were the principal backers of the move- 
seq y pecu P P 


ment for a forcible separation of Kentucky from the Old Dominion." 

In Middle Tennessee, as in Kentucky, the speculator in the person of 
Richard Henderson preceded the actual settler, and when Henderson 
passed out of the picture William Blount arose to take his place. As the 
extreme western frontier of North Carolina, as territory and as state, the 
Tennessee Country, both politically and economically, was controlled by 
Blount and his friends and henchmen. These speculators made good all 
land claims which they had secured by a flagrant manipulation of North 
Carolina legislation. 

Alabama and Mississippi received their first substantial influx of pop- 
ulation after the Federal government had come into control of their 
lands, which were surveyed and sold to the highest bidder. This resulted 
in intense competition, with the best lands falling into the hands of 
those who could command the greatest capital, leaving the poorer peo- 
ple to settle without leave in the back country where the surveyor had 


® Nell M. Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers: Abstracts of Virginia Land Patents and 
Grants, 1623-1800 (Richmond, 1934), I, x. 


7 Thomas P. Abernethy, Western Lands and the American Revolution (New York, 
1937), 319 ff. 
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not yet penetrated. In this manner an economic segregation was brought 
about at the beginning, and simple equalitarian democracy had no place 
in the picture. 

Thus the prevalent idea that the frontier furnished, as long as it 
existed, a constant refuge for the poor and the oppressed, provided a 
safety valve for the growth of American society, and discouraged the 
development of social stratification and class consciousness, is only pat- 
tially correct. It is true mainly in the case of the second type of frontier 
as Classified above, but to a less degree in the case of the first and third 
types. This fact is forcibly brought out in a recent article which shows 
that the periods of greatest migration to the frontier were periods of 
prosperity rather than of depression, as would have been the case if the 
safety valve thesis were altogether sound.*® A fair amount of capital was 
usually necessary in order to go to new country and break new ground— 
rarely to be acquired without purse and without scrip. Thus people 
migrated when money was relatively plentiful, not when it was rela- 
tively scarce. 

While we must distinguish between different types of border develop- 
ment growing out of varying economic conditions, we must also take 
into account certain chronological factors which influenced political de- 
velopment in all frontier regions but which apply more especially to the 
third type. When new country is to be explored, surveyed, and settled, 
especially when it is distant from existing settlements, the population is 
ordinarily made up of a minority of powerful speculators and their 
associates, and a majority of poor men who are seeking fortunes but 
who have no titles to land. The political institutions established at such 
times are controlled by the powerful minority, but this minority lacks 
the traditional prestige and assured position enjoyed by ruling minorities 
in older communities. It must convince the masses that it is to be 
trusted, and this it does by employing devices which have become all too 
familiar in our democracy. It declares for the equality of man, liberal- 
izes the suffrage, and apportions representation according to population. 


8 Murray Kane, “Some Considerations of the Safety Valve Doctrine,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1915-), XXIII (1937), 169-88. 
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But it sees to it that the land is made safe for the speculator, and the 
actual settler, with small means at his command, is like a hare among 
the hounds. Seldom indeed were the landless settlers favored by the 
economic policy of frontier communities. The object of the capitalistic 
interests which opened the frontier was profit. Their operations were 
characterized by exactly the same methods which have exploited most 
of our other national resources. Permitting the humble prospector with 
a small “grub-stake” to share in the proceeds is not among their pro- 
pensities. Pre-emption and homestead laws were never popular among 
the magnates of the frontier. 

This was the situation existing in Middle Tennessee and in Kentucky 
during the early period of settlement. Though the country in the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh which Virginia claimed and the settlements in 
East Tennessee differed from these areas in some respects, they too were 
controlled by small groups with large landed interests, and their de- 
mocracy did not extend into the economic field. The movement for the 
creation of new Western states during the Revolutionary period is 
usually looked upon as a fine example of the spirit of freedom supposed 
to be so rampant in the region toward the setting sun. But from the 
inception of the Westsylvania scheme in 1776 to the last gasp of the 
State of Franklin, these movements were engineered and controlled by 
land speculators for the promotion of their own particular interests. 
Moreover, the land policy of the Franklin government was altogether 
favorable to the speculator and detrimental to the interests of the simple 
settler.’ 

It was easy to control majorities made up of a shifting population, 
scattered through an undeveloped country and lacking means for obtain- 
ing information and enlightenment. Few had any facilities for gaining 
knowledge of public business except such as came to them through the 
political agitator who was not likely to be disinterested. But as time 
went on, conditions improved. As soon as the country was reasonably 
safe and good titles could be acquired in an open market, a more stable 
element began to augment the population, and, land values having 


® Abernethy, Western Lands and the American Revolution, 288 ff. 
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reached something of an equilibrium, more daring speculators moved 
on to greener fields. Political leadership fell into the hands of men who 
had grown up with the country and who actually had something in 
common with their constituents. But there were no really old families 
who controlled by right of tradition, and there was sharp competition 
for office. It is usually assumed in America that unrestricted competition 
brings the best men to the top. That is far from being the case. The 
greedy and unscrupulous are conspicuous among pioneering promoters, 
and when they enter the political field, they lack such restraints as an 
older society is apt to have established. 

Nevertheless it was during this second phase of the frontier that our 
typical Western democracy began to take shape. Competition for the 
favor of the people necessitated concessions to popular views. Dema- 
gogic methods were the rule, and the gains made by the masses did not 
often extend into the economic field, yet the common man did increase 
in political importance and power. 

A good illustration of these tendencies is to be found in the first two 
constitutions of the state of Kentucky. That of 1792 provided for man- 
hood suffrage and representation according to population, yet it pro- 
vided also that all cases involving titles to land should go directly before 
the Supreme Court, that being the only original jurisdiction enjoyed by 
that body.*® It has been stated that George Nicholas, a prominent land 
speculator, was responsible for this provision, and its object cannot be 
mistaken.* There was hardly a man in Kentucky who had enough legal 
training to justify his appointment to this court who was not connected 
in some way with land speculation. The county courts would naturally 
contain few trained lawyers and many plain farmers. The speculators 
could not hope to control them so easily, and thus it was important from 
their point of view that cases involving land titles should go directly to 
the higher tribunal. 

When Kentucky framed a new constitution in 1799, this provision 


10 Ben Perley Poore, The Federal and State Constitutions ... of the United States, 
2 vols. (Washington, 1878), I, 651. 
11 Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky, 2 vols. (Covington, Ky., 1878), I, 274-75. 
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was stricken out. Democracy made a further advance when it was en- 
acted that the governor and members of the Senate were henceforth to 
be elected directly by popular vote instead of indirectly through an 
electoral college, as had been provided in the first constitution.” Many 
other illustrations could be given to show that the first phase of border 
development was one in which the masses were peculiarly subject to 
political and economic exploitation, and that what we recognize as 
Western democracy really developed after the actual frontier stage had 
been passed. 

Yet this process of putting the government more directly into the 
hands of the people was not confined to the West. It went on more 
slowly in the East because the colonial period had developed a tradition 
of upper-class government; but the poor constituted a majority in all 
sections, and with the growth of education, newspapers, and means of 
communication, they were gradually able to make their voices heard in 
both East and West. For instance, in 1808 South Carolina liberalized 
her constitution by abolishing the property qualification for voting and 
by apportioning representation in the lower house of assembly according 
to population.”* 

Though it is generally believed that Western democracy achieved its 
first great triumph in the Jacksonian period, it is certainly true that 
many of the ideas of that regime were not of Western origin. Jackson’s 
strict-constructionist policies were better suited to the needs of the sea- 
board planters than to those of the undeveloped West, as Henry Clay 
well understood. And it is doubtful whether an unrestricted suffrage, 
rotation in office, instruction of representatives by their constituents, and 
popular election of judges constituted any real advance along the road 
to sound self-government. In fact, they tended strongly in the direction 
of mass government, with all its attendant evils. Enlightened leadership 
and certain checks upon the unrestrained will of the majority are neces- 
sary in a democracy. The Colonial and Revolutionary liberals were 
concerned about the equality of man before the law, not his equality 


12 Poore, Federal and State Constitutions, 1, 658, 660, 662. 
18 [bid., Il, 1634-35. 
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before the ballot box, and the Jeffersonian idea that government should 
improve the people before they can improve the government would 
seem to be a good one even today. 

More has been said of the political than of the social effects of fron- 
tier conditions, yet the latter are probably more important. If contact 
with the forest tended to break down class distinctions, did it lessen the 
power of the rich over the poor, or of the strong over the weak? Why 
do Americans put more stress upon practical and less upon cultural and 
intellectual achievements than do most other civilized peoples if it is not 
because the frontier did so? Why have we in the past despoiled our 
natural resources with a ruthless hand if it was not because the frontier 
encouraged it? Perhaps it is not so unfortunate that we pay less atten- 
tion to the amenities of social intercourse than do most nations, but it is 
hardly a virtue and the frontier is largely responsible. After all, did the 
frontier develop individualism? If disregard of established authority 
constitutes individualism, the frontier bred much of it. If a more ad- 
mirable tendency to rely upon one’s own resources is meant, assuredly 
the frontier encouraged it. There was also produced a certain good- 
natured assumption of equality with all men, especially with one’s 
superiors. But if individualism means that one should face each intel- 
lectual problem of life with a determination to think it out for himself, 
the frontier did not promote it. Intellectual independence is rare in 
these United States, and the uncultured frontier, which made one man’s 
opinion as good as that of any other man, must bear most of the blame. 

In the development of our ideas and habits of popular government, at 
least three forces have combined to produce the present-day result. The 
philosophical doctrines of seventeenth and eighteenth century Europe, 
as expounded by Locke, Rousseau, and others, played a leading rdle 
during the period of the War for Independence. The frontier was a 
mighty force during a succession of generations, and, lastly, the Indus- 
trial Revolution which so powerfully affected the development of de- 
mocracy in nineteenth century England has not been without its weight 
on this side of the water. The Jeffersonian regime developed under the 
influence of the first of these; the Jacksonian under the second; and the 
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New Deal under the third. It is true that Europe had the leading part 
in shaping the first and last of these forces, but is there any reason why 
we should make such disproportionate ado about the second, or frontier, 
influence just because it was peculiarly American? 








Tom Watson and the Negro in 
Agrarian Politics 


By C. VANN WooDWARD 


“Consider the advantage of position that Bryan had over me,” once 
wrote Thomas E. Watson, with the vehemence that characterized his 
later utterances. ‘His field of work was the plastic, restless, and grow- 
ing West: mine was the hide-bound, rock-ribbed Bourbon South. Be- 
sides, Bryan had no everlasting and overshadowing Negro Question to 
hamper and handicap his progress: 1 HAD.” There is no doubt that 
Watson thought of the Negro problem as the nemesis of his career. He 
wrestled with it mightily all his days. At the outset he came to grips 
with it boldly and courageously, and in the end he took refuge in every 
retreat and subterfuge known to Southern politicians. 

Born of a slaveholding family of planters in the upper part of the 
Georgia black belt in 1856, Watson spent an impoverished childhood 
growing up among the most violent scenes of Reconstruction in the 
state. The Negroes were in the majority in his county and the adjoining 
ones, and the Ku Klux Klan did its work in that section with remark- 
able thoroughness.” 

The class that seized power in Georgia after the overthrow of the 
Reconstruction regime was neither the old planter oligarchy nor the 
small farmer. It was the rising class of industrial capitalists, aggres- 

1 Jeffersonian, January 20, 1910. This weekly paper underwent several changes in title 
and place of publication. For a while it was called Watson's Weekly Jeffersonian; then 
“Watson's” and later “Weekly’ were dropped from the title. It was published at Atlanta, 
Thomson, and Augusta. 


2C. Mildred Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, Economic, Social, Political, 1865- 
1872 (New York, 1915), 366. 
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sively led by the so-called “Bourbon Triumvirate”: the millionaire in- 
dustrialist, Joseph E. Brown, extensively interested in coal, iron, and 
railroads; General John B. Gordon, promoter of an astonishing multi- 
plicity of railroad, mining, publishing, insurance, and land schemes; 
and Alfred H. Colquitt, a representative of the large planter class who 
was heavily interested in railroads and a participant in several of Gor- 
don’s schemes. These three men bandied the highest offices of the state 
back and forth among themselves from 1872 to 1890. Strict submission 
was demanded from all classes in the name of “White Supremacy.” 

In 1880 the small farmer democracy of the rural counties revolted 
from the “‘ring-rule” of the industrial capitalists. A major cause of 
resentment was the sudden resignation from the Senate of Gordon, 
Colquitt’s appointment of Brown to the vacant seat, and Colquitt’s can- 
didacy to succeed himself as governor. At the Democratic convention 
before which Colquitt sought renomination, Tom Watson, then a red- 
headed youth of twenty-three, made his political debut in the rédle he 
played for the next thirty years. In a stirring speech he called for a 
revolt from the rule of the industrial clique even if it meant splitting the 
white man’s party.’ The ensuing contest was said to have been “‘such a 
tornado of violence as to make all previous disturbances mere child’s 
play.’’* In its effort to employ the Negro vote, the party of white 
supremacy revived the corrupt methods of the Carpetbaggers as well as 
its own development, the Ku Klux Klan. ‘Those of us who were in the 
thick of that fight,” recalled Watson, “will never forget the wild en- 
thusiasm, the whoop and hurrah, with which the Negro, roused from 
his sleep of more than twelve years, rushed back into political activity.”* 
Although the agrarian insurgents seem to have polled a majority of the 
white vote, they were overwhelmed by the Negro vote brought out by 
their opponents.* From this first experiment in revolt the discontented 
whites learned that any serious opposition against the business man’s 

8 Atlanta Daily Constitution, August 7, 1880. 

4Isaac W. Avery, History of Georgia, 1850-1881 (New York, 1881), 555. 

5 Quoted by William H. Skaggs, The Southern Oligarchy (New York, 1924), 141. 


® Rebecca L. Felton, Memoirs of Georgia Politics (Atlanta, 1911), 273-74; Avery, His- 
tory of Georgia, 591; Atlanta Daily Constitution, September 29, October 9, 1880. 
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domination would be met by the same methods that were used to over- 
throw the Reconstruction regime, plus some of the methods of the Car- 
petbaggers themselves. 

The career of agrarian rebellion that Watson opened brilliantly in 
1880 was virtually closed to him throughout the next decade. The 
business man and the industrial capitalist were in the saddle, and behind 
these leaders Georgia plunged forward into the adventure of industrial 
revolution with a rush of eager enthusiasm that swept aside all re- 
straints. The farmer's troubles were forgotten and his leaders were 
ignored. Many of the farmers, indeed, were persuaded by the eloquence 
of Henry W. Grady, the most articulate spokesman of the industrialists, 
to support the business man’s regime. Grady believed that the self-made 
business man had “‘sunk the cornerstone of the only aristocracy that 
Americans should know’ ;’ yet he always had a sympathetic word for the 
farmer. Toward the end of the eighties the farmers, ripe for renewed 
revolt, began to join the National Farmers’ Alliance by the thousands. 
Grady bent every effort to mollify their discontent and pledge their 
loyalty to the industrialist regime. Addressing a great convention of the 
Alliance in Atlanta in 1889, he told the farmers, ‘“There is no room for 
divided hearts in the South.” Because of the threat of Negro domina- 
tion all white men were morally obliged to vote together “without re- 
gard to class.”* Grady's program meant strict subordination of class 
conflict in the South in the interest of the status quo of a business man’s 
regime identified in the popular mind with white supremacy. There 
were those, he admitted, who believed that ‘‘the South should divide, 
the color line be beaten down, and the southern States ranged on eco- 
nomic or moral questions as interest or belief demands.” This, he as- 
serted, was “the worst in my opinion that could happen.” The only 
“hope and assurance of the South” was “the clear and unmistakable 
domination of the white race.” ‘““What God hath separated let no man 
join together. . . . Let not man tinker with the work of the Almighty.’ 

7 Atlanta Daily Constitution, August 15, 1880. 

* Ibid., October 25, 1889. 
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Impressed by such solemn admonitions, the farmer, for the time being, 
agreed to subordinate his interests to the demands of racial solidarity. 
Grady’s death in December, 1889, however, marked the passing of an 
era. The following year there occurred a party revolution that filled the 
offices with men pledged to the Farmers’ Alliance platform. The heir to 
Grady’s editorial chair took comfort in the reflection that, “After all, 
business is the biggest thing in this country. When the princes of com- 
merce and industry say to the politicians that they must let dangerous 
experiments alone they will be heard and obeyed.” Furthermore, “There 
are some things more important than reforms that merely affect the 
pocket””—namely, white supremacy.*® The farmer, on the other hand, 
soon began to despair of gaining his reforms through the old party and 
to show signs of leaving it to found a party of his own. 

Tom Watson, the most outspoken champion of the Alliance plat- 
form in the state, was overwhelmingly elected to Congress from the 
tenth district in 1890. Chosen as a nominee of the Democratic party, he 
nevertheless felt that his first obligation was to Alliance principles. He 
therefore refused to enter the Democratic congressional caucus and 
pledge himself to support a candidate for the speakership who was 
known to be an enemy of those principles. After canvassing his district 
he openly broke with the old party and threw in his lot with the 
Alliance-elected Western congressmen to organize the People’s party. 
As its official leader in the House, and its first member from the South 
in Congress, Watson was the logical man to formulate the Populist 
policy toward the Negro. The Farmers’ Alliance had already laid the 
groundwork for the agrarian experiment in interracial co-operation by 
organizing a million and a quarter Negroes in the Colored Farmers’ 
Alliance." On this foundation Watson sought to construct a political 
alliance between the races in the South. 

According to Watson's plan, the third party was to recruit its ranks 
from the farmers of all classes and both races and from the working 
class of both races in the cities. He framed his appeal in this way: “Now 


10 Atlanta Constitution, January 8, 13, 1890. 
11 John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), 114-15, 
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the People’s Party says to these two men, “You are kept apart that you 
may be separately fleeced of your earnings. You are made to hate each 
other because upon that hatred is rested the keystone of the arch of 
financial despotism which enslaves you both. You are deceived and 
blinded that you may not see how this race antagonism perpetuates a 
monetary system which beggars both.’ ’’” 

Watson believed that interracial co-operation for economic and po- 
litical reform was impossible in either of the old parties. “The Republi- 
can Party represented everything which was hateful to the whites,” he 
declared; ‘“The Democratic Party, everything which was hateful to the 
blacks.” A new party was therefore an absolute necessity. This appeal 
for united action was framed in terms of economic realism rather than 
in the language of idealism. “Gratitude may fail; so may sympathy and 
friendship and generosity and patriotism; but in the long run, self- 
interest always controls. Let it once appear plainly that it is to the in- 
terest of a colored man to vote with the white man, and he will do it.” 
The same rule applied to the white man’s attitude toward the black. 
“The People’s Party will settle the race question,” he announced. ‘First, 
by enacting the Australian ballot system. Second, by offering to white 
and black a rallying point which is free from the odium of former dis- 
cords and strifes. Third, by presenting a platform immensely beneficial 
to both races and injurious to neither. Fourth, by making it to the inter- 
est of both races to act together for the success of the platform.” 

This bold program called for a reversal of many of the articles of 
Grady’s racial creed, as well as the altering of race prejudices and tradi- 
tions deeply ingrained in Southerners. In place of race hatred, political 
proscription, lynch law, and terrorism, it was necessary to foster toler- 
ance, friendly co-operation, justice, and political rights for the Negro. 

Georgia’s lynching record in those years stood highest among the 
states. It should be the object of the Populist party, said Watson, to 
“make lynch law odious to the people.”** The state platform of the 


12 Thomas E. Watson, “The Negro Question in the South,” in Arena (Boston, 1889- 
1909), VI (1892), 548. 

18 [bid., 544-47. 
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People’s party in 1896 carried a plank denouncing lynch law, Ku Klux- 
ism, and terrorism, and demanding justice for the Negro. Another 
plank called for the abolition of the iniquitous convict lease system, 
which fell heaviest upon the blacks.** Negroes became prominent as 
organizers of the new party and several found high office in the party 
organization. At the state convention of the party in 1894 Watson 
seconded the nomination of a Negro “as a man worthy to be on the 
executive committee of this or any other party from the State at large.” 
“Tell me the use of educating these people as citizens,” he demanded, 
“if they are never to exercise the rights of citizens. (Applause.) Tell 
me the sense of saying to them, “You have rights only so long “s you 
live under the benign guardianship of the Democratic party.’ (Laughter 
and applause.)”** In the same spirit of racial amity Watson frequently 
mentioned praiseworthy accomplishments of the Negro race at home 
and abroad. There was the “manly” conduct of the king of a South 
African tribe who courageously resisted the encroachments of Cecil 
Rhodes and British imperialists. Again there was the “good work” of a 
Negro member of the legislature who was exposing the brutalities prac- 
ticed upon the convicts leased to Senator Joseph E. Brown's coal mines." 

In 1890 the Conservative party in the Lower South began the process 
of constitutional amendment with the avowed purpose of disfranchising 
the Negro—thus driving another wedge between the races in the lower 
classes of society. Discontented whites protested that the amendments 
might be turned with equal success to the work of disfranchising poor 
and illiterate members of their own race, and they offered convincing 
evidence that this was being done.** In 1895 Ben Tillman led the move- 
ment for a disfranchising amendment in South Carolina. Tom Watson 
wrote an indignant denunciation of the proposal: 


All this re-actionary legislation is wrong. 
There can be no sound principle, consistent with our democratic theory of 


15 Atlanta Constitution, August 7, 1896. 
16 Atlanta People’s Party Paper, May 25, 1894. 
11 [bid., December 2, 1892; December 29, 1893. 
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government, which says that a negro worth $300 is a better citizen than one 
worth $200. 

Nor is there any satisfactory reasoning to support the claim that a negro who 
can read is better fitted to vote than some who cannot read. 

The whole scheme of the democrats of South Carolina is to perpetuate the 
rule of their party... . 

Old fashioned democracy taught that a man who fought the battles of his 
country, and paid the taxes of his government, should have a vote in the choos- 
ing of rulers and the making of laws.'® 


No one was more keenly aware of the overwhelming odds against 
the racial aspect of his social program than Tom Watson himself. On 
the very outset of the Populist movement he wrote despairingly in an 
article in the Arena: 


You might beseech a Southern white tenant to listen to you upon questions of 
finance, taxation, and transportation; you might demonstrate with mathematical 
precision that herein lay his way out of poverty into comfort; you might have 
him “almost persuaded” to the truth, but if the merchant who furnished his farm 
supplies (at tremendous usury) or the town politician (who never spoke to him 
excepting at election times) came along and cried “Negro rule!” the entire 
fabric of reason and common sense which you had patiently constructed would 
fall, and the poor tenant would joyously hug the chains of an actual wretchedness 
rather than do any experimenting on a question of mere sentiment. . . . The 
Negro has been as valuable a portion of the stock in trade of a Democrat as he 
was of a Republican.?° 

Again and again Watson was called upon to meet the Democrats’ 
charge that he was advocating “social equality,” encouraging “Negro 
domination,” and promoting disloyalty to “White Supremacy.” He ridi- 
culed these charges as the stale tricks of demagogues and denied their 
implications. “The question of social equality does not enter into the 
calculation at all,” he declared. ‘“This is a thing each citizen decides for 
himself.” He repeatedly told blacks and whites that he did not advocate 
social mixing of the races, that he thought it better for both to stay 
apart. “But when it comes to matters of law and justice,” he empha- 
sized, ‘I despise the Anglo-Saxon who is such an infernal coward as to 


deny legal rights to any man on account of his color for fear of ‘negro 
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domination.’ ‘Dominate’ what? ‘Dominate’ how? ‘Dominate’ whom?” 
It was from his “very pride of race” that there sprang his “intense scorn 
of that phantasm manufactured by the political bosses and called ‘negro 
domination.’ ”’ “Away with such contemptible timidity counsel,” he cried. 
Nor could he see what threat to white supremacy lay in teaching the 
Negro tenant that he was “in the same boat as the white tenant; the 
colored laborer with the white laborer.” ““Why cannot the cause of one 
be made the cause of both?” he asked. ‘““Why would this be dangerous? 
I can see very well where it is dangerous to Ring Rule, to Bossism, the 
iron rule of the Money Power.” 

The Negroes responded to Watson's message with great enthusiasm. 
They thronged to his rallies by the thousands and stood side by side 
with white farmers listening to him speak from the same platform with 
speakers of their own race. A favorite device of Watson was to pledge 
the white listeners to defend the Negro’s constitutional rights, making 
them hold up their hands and promise. Never before or since have the 
two races in the South come so close together politically. The Negroes, 
it should be emphasized, continued their support of Populism in the 
face of as much or more intimidation and violence than they encountered 
from the Democrats during Reconstruction. Negro speakers who cam- 
paigned for Watson or other Populist candidates did so at the risk of 
their lives. 

“Political campaigns in the North,” wrote a veteran of Alabama 
Populism, ‘‘even at their highest pitch of contention and strife, were 
as placid as pink teas in comparison with those years of political combat 
in the South.’** The pattern of violence, always characteristic of the 
South, took its shape mainly from the intensification of economic strife 
by the complexity of race. 

One of the most effective workers for Watson’s cause was H. S. Doyle, 
a young Negro preacher of intelligence and courage. In the face of 
repeated threats upon his life, Doyle made sixty-three speeches in behalf 

21 Thomas E. Watson, The Life and Speeches of Thomas E. Watson (2nd ed., Thomson, 
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of Watson’s candidacy for Congress during the campaign of 1892. To- 
ward the close of that campaign he was threatened with lynching at 
Thomson and fled to Watson for protection. Watson installed him on 
his private grounds and sent out riders on horseback for assistance. All 
night armed farmers poured into Thomson. The next morning the 
streets were “lined with buggies and horses foaming and tired with 
travel.” All that day and the next night farmers continued to assemble 
until “fully two thousand” Populists crowded the village—arms stacked 
on Watson's veranda. Prominent among them was the Populist sheriff of 
McDuffie County. They marched to the courthouse under arms, where 
they were addressed by Doyle and Watson. “We are determined,” said 
the latter, ‘in this free country that the humblest white or black man 
that wants to talk our doctrine shall do it, and the man doesn’t live who 
shall touch a hair of his head, without fighting every man in the Peo- 
ple’s party.” The farmers remained on guard for two nights.” 

The spectacle of white farmers riding all night to save a Negro from 
lynchers was rare in Georgia. So shocking was the incident to the Dem- 
ocratic press that one paper was sure that “Watson has gone mad,” and 
another declared that “the whole South, and especially the tenth district 
{of Georgia}, is threatened with anarchy and communism” because of 
the “‘direful teachings of Thomas E. Watson.”** While Doyle was 
speaking at Louisville, Georgia, a week later, a shot intended for him 
struck a white man in the back and killed him. Two days later when 
Watson and Doyle spoke at Davisboro they were accompanied by a 
guard of forty men carrying Winchester rifles. In the county where the 
previous murder occurred a Negro was killed the following week by 
white Democrats. At Dalton a Negro man who had spoken for the 
Populists was called out of his home and murdered by unknown men, 
and at Rukersville five Negro Populists were shot down at the polls by 
men to whom they were said to have belonged in slavery days. The 


23 Contested Election Case of Thomas E. Watson vs. J. C. C. Black from the Tenth Con- 
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verdict of “justifiable homicide” in such cases was rarely contested, and 
then futilely. One estimate had it that fifteen Negro Populists were 
killed in Georgia during the state election in 1892.”° 

“After that,” testified Doyle in regard to the Thomson incident, “Mr. 
Watson was held almost as a savior by the negroes. The poor ignorant 
men and women, who so long had been oppressed, were anxious even to 
touch Mr. Watson’s hand, and were often a source of inconvenience to 
him in their anxiety to see him and shake hands with him, and even 
to touch him.”** 

The sincerity of Watson’s appeal to the Negro has been called into 
question—as has the sincerity of any appeal to the Negro vote. What- 
ever his motives, nothing that Watson did in this period reflects upon 
his fidelity. It is interesting to note in passing that W. E. B. Du Bois, a 
Negro leader not given to uncritical enthusiasm for Southern politicians, 
was sufficiently convinced of the sincerity of Watson to regard the fail- 
ure of his movement as a calamity for the Negro race.” 

The question of what substantial benefit the Negroes derived, or 
might have reasonably expected to derive, from their loyal and hazard- 
ous support of Tom Watson presents some difficulties. In the first place, 
although Watson waged his fight for Populism with astounding courage 
and perseverance, and although a majority of the voters seem to have 
been with him, Populism never achieved power in Georgia, and its pro- 
gram was therefore never put to test. Moreover, in his battle against in- 
dustrial capitalism Watson sought to align within his ranks all agrarian 
forces, whether landowners, tenants, or laborers. The Populist ideology 
was that of the landowner, and at that time the landowning farmers 
about equaled the landless farmers. On the other hand, the great ma- 
jority of Negro farmers owned no land. That class contradictions were 
not magically resolved in the Populist-agrarian potpourri is indicated by 

25 Harlem (Georgia) Farmer's Light, October 20, 1892; Atlanta People’s Party Paper, 
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various signs. Once the Colored Farmers’ Alliance proposed to call a 
general strike of Negro cotton pickers. Colonel L. L. Polk, president of 
the National Farmers’ Alliance (white) did “not hesitate to advise our 
farmers to leave their cotton in the fields rather than pay more than 50 
cents per hundred to have it picked.” The Negroes were attempting “to 
better their condition at the expense of their white brethren. Reforms 
should not be in the interest of one portion of our farmers at the ex- 
pense of another.’’** 

It was fairly plain that what material benefit the landless Negro 
might expect from Populism must perforce accrue to him from the gen- 
eral improvement to which agrarian interests might aspire through the 
Populist program of checking the greed of industrial capitalism by gov- 
ernment ownership and monetary legislation. The benefits, however 
substantial, would come indirectly. 

More immediate, however, were the political and social profits that 
the Negro derived from his Populist experience. Tom Watson was per- 
haps the first native white Southern leader of importance to treat the 
Negro’s aspirations with the seriousness that human strivings merit. For 
the first time in his political history, the Negro was regarded neither as 
the incompetent ward of white supremacy, nor as the ward of military 
intervention, but as an integral part of Southern society with a place in 
its economy. Grady’s assertion in 1889 that “the Negro as a political 
force has dropped out of serious consideration” was absurd in 1892. 
Moreover, it was now possible for the Negro to escape the dilemma of 
selling his vote to the Democrats or pledging it blindly to the Republi- 
can bosses. Under the tutelage of Watson and the Populists, also, a 
part of the Southern white people were learning to regard the Negro as 
a political ally bound to them by economic ties and a common destiny, 
rather than as a slender prop to injured self-esteem in the shape of 
white supremacy. Here was a foundation of political realism upon 
which some more enduring structure of economic democracy might have 
been constructed. The destruction of that foundation constitutes a tragic 
chapter in Southern history. 
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The story of how Tom Watson abandoned his dream of uniting the 
Southern masses of both races against industrial capitalism, and came to 
be regarded as the leading exponent of racial bigotry, and of how the 
Southern white masses followed the same course, is a part of the story 
of how Southern Populism went to seed. It is a small part of the larger 
story, but a significant part. 


“Politically I was ruined,” wrote Watson of his predicament after the 
debacle of Populism in 1896. “Financially I was flat on my back. How 
near I came to loss of mind only God who made me knows—but I was 
as near distraction, perhaps, as any mortal could safely be. If ever a 
poor devil had been outlawed and vilified and persecuted and misrepre- 
sented and howled down and mobbed and hooted and threatened until 
he was well nigh mad, I was he.”*® Time after time since the election 
of 1892 he had been defeated by the old Reconstruction practices of 
terror, fraud, chicanery, and intimidation. A part—but only a part—of 
the methods used to defraud the Populists had been the corruption of 
the Negro vote, especially in the cities. 

Embittered by frustration and by what he considered a betrayal within 
his own ranks in 1896, Watson retired from public life for a period of 
eight years. His silence reflected the discouragement of the Populist 
masses. Twice during this period Watson emerged to denounce the 
Spanish-American War and to speak for a child-labor amendment, but 
otherwise he confined his activity to historical writing and law practice. 
Aroused by the triumph of the reactionary element of the Democratic 
party that resulted in the nomination of Alton B. Parker, Watson ac- 
cepted the Populist nomination for president in 1904. His nation-wide 
campaign reawakened Populist hopes and provided the only diverting 
element in a dull election, but he was bitterly disappointed in the small 
vote he received in the South. His next move was to found Tom Wat- 
son’s Magazine in New York and plunge into the muckraking and re- 
form movement with the hope of mobilizing reformers and progressives 
for Populism. 


29 Editorial in Watson's Jeffersonian Magazine (Atlanta, Thomson, 1907-1917), X 
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More and more Watson was coming to regard the Negro as the per- 
ennial stumbling block in his path. In 1892 he declared that ‘The 
argument against the independent political movement in the South may 
be boiled down into one word—niGGER.’"*° He scoffed at the argument 
then. Now in the reform movement he met the same argument. To the 
plea for government ownership John Sharp Williams and other con- 
servatives replied, as Watson interpreted them: “The North, the East, 
and the West may adopt Government Ownership of railways, but the 
South never will—because of the negro.” With any other reform, in- 
dustrial or political, the reply was the same, according to Watson. ‘““No 
matter what direction Progress would like to take in the South she is 
held back by the never failing cry of ‘Nigger!’ 

“It sickens me to the very soul to witness the unscrupulous skill, on 
the one hand, and childlike ignorance and prejudice, on the other, which 
make the negro question the invincible weapon of Bourbon Democracy 
in the South.’ 

About this time Watson shifted his position on the Negro and put 
forth his second answer to the political-racial dilemma that Grady pro- 
pounded in the eighties. He might be said to have “backed into” the 
reactionary position, for while still clinging to his older views, he em- 
braced the very doctrine he professed most to despise. 

In his campaign for the presidency in 1904 Watson had been met 
from one end of the South to the other by a revival of the Democratic 
dialectic of the nineties: ‘‘the ominous shadow of negro domination.” 
Elsewhere he ridiculed the cry, but in Georgia he met it with a challenge 
and a promise to his Democratic enemies. He was “not at all afraid of 
any negro domination,” and never had been. Furthermore, he believed 
that “the cry that we are in danger from ‘the nigger’ is the most hypo- 
critical that unscrupulous leadership could invent.” What could the 
Negro do? He had been disfranchised in nearly every state in the South 
except Georgia. There he had been “white primaried.” If the Demo- 
crats were honest in their fears, why did they not write the principle of 
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the white primary into the state constitution, as other states had done? 
He would tell them: “In Georgia they do not dare to disfranchise him 
[the Negro} because the men who control the Democratic machine in 
Georgia know that a majority of the whites are against them. They 
need the negro to beat us with.” The white primary, being nothing but 
a party rule, could be shelved at any time the machine needed to vote 
the Negro. He therefore pledged his support, and the support of the 
Populists, to any antimachine Democratic candidate running upon a 
suitable platform that included a pledge to “a change in our Constitu- 
tion which will perpetuate white supremacy in Georgia.” 

Watson's offer did not long go begging. Early the following year a 
serious rift opened in the Democratic party between the conservative 
machine, led by Clark Howell, and the opposing wing, led by Hoke 
Smith. Both men sought Watson's assistance in their race for governor 
in 1906.** Smith outbid his opponent, however, by writing what Herbert 
Quick pronounced “the most radical platform ever adopted, with per- 
haps one exception, by a state convention of either of the two great 
parties of these times.’’** Containing demands for several reforms aimed 
at direct popular government together with demands for stringent con- 
trol and regulation of railroads and corporations, Smith’s platform might 
have been written by a Populist. In curious juxtaposition with these 
reforms, the following pledge appeared permanently in Smith's paper: 
‘THE ELIMINATION OF THE NEGRO FROM POLITICS . . . BY 
LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL METHODS . . . WITHOUT 
DISFRANCHISING A SINGLE WHITE MAN.” 

With some difficulty Watson was finally persuaded to join hands 
with his former enemy. “Hoke Smith is trying to do what we want done 
and cannot do ourselves,” he announced to the Populists. With his 
assistance Smith defeated Howell in the most bitterly fought race since 
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the nineties. Race hatred was keyed to an unprecedented pitch, and 
lynching flourished. An unforeseen sequel to the campaign was the 
Atlanta race riot of 1906, the most hideous the state ever experienced. 
However remote Watson’s connection with it, that tragedy was a mile- 
post in the road he now traveled, and others not unlike it lay before him. 

In rationalizing his desertion of his Negro allies Watson had argued 
that only by such a sacrifice could Populism triumph in the South. “The 
white people dare not revolt so long as they can be intimidated by the 
fear of the negro vote,” he explained. Once the “bugaboo of negro 
domination” was removed, however, “every white man would act ac- 
cording to his own conscience and judgment in deciding how he should 
vote.’"** There was another consideration that he did not mention. With 
the Negro vote eliminated, Watson and the white Populists stood in 
much the same relation toward the two factions of the Democratic party 
as the Negro had previously occupied toward Populists and Democrats: 
they held the balance of power. 

Somehow the white Populist revolt, for which Negro disfranchise- 
ment was to prepare the way, never did occur. True, Watson made 
some pretense of running for president in 1908, but the main exception 
he took to the candidacy by Bryan was the liberal Democratic attitude 
toward the Negro. He stressed the Japanese problem of the West coast 
as the chief bond of union between his old agrarian allies of the West 
and his own section—which had its Negro problem. Western Populists 
could not understand his position on the Negro and fell away from 
him, as did also his Progressive friends (for example, Upton Sinclair) 
in the East. He changed the name of his magazine, which was becom- 
ing narrowly sectional in interest, to Watson’s Jeffersonian Magazine 
and moved its headquarters from New York to Hickory Hill, his home. 

Likewise on the local front the Populist revolt failed to materialize. 
Although Smith accomplished wonders in fulfilling his reform pledges, 
frequently consulting the wishes of his Populist ally, Watson became 
convinced that Smith was attempting to undermine his power by destroy- 
ing the “‘county-unit system,” which gave rural counties an advantage 
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out of proportion to their population. “The evil of pure democracy,” 
proclaimed Watson, recalling Calhoun, “is that the minority have no 
protection from the majority.”** In 1908 he shifted his support to Joseph 
M. Brown, son of his old enemy Joseph E. Brown, and defeated Smith. 
That Brown, besides being a defender of the county-unit system, was 
also an outspoken champion of railroads and corporate interests, as well 
as a bitter critic of organized labor and reformers, did not seem to trou- 
ble Watson. Instead, he took pleasure in reflecting that “We hold the 
balance of power in the country counties and the country counties rule 
the state.’’*’ Thenceforth he succeeded in establishing himself as a vir- 
tual boss of state politics by shifting this balance of power from one 
faction of the Democrats to the other. 

The next stage in the development of Watson’s policy toward the 
Negro followed from his conclusion that he had been wrong in support- 
ing Smith’s disfranchisement program. The opponents of the measure 
had been correct, he decided, in holding that it would eliminate illiterate 
whites and encourage literate Negroes. The idea developed into an 
issue in one of his campaigns against Smith and took on exaggerated 
proportions in his mind: “it gives the negro the balance of power,” he 
maintained. “It brings back the danger of negro domination. It imperils 
white supremacy. . . . It is a stimulant to them to learn to read and 
write.” Therefore all such half measures were inadequate and more 
drastic action was demanded in face of the menace. “The hour has 
struck for the South to say that the Fifteenth Amendment is not law, 
and will no longer be respected.” The Republican party was split against 
itself and the South and West “find that their interests coincide on the 
race question.” “This is a white man’s civilization, and the white man 
must maintain it.’’** 

At this point in the development of his ideology Watson had arrived 
somewhere near the position that Mr. Justice Taney announced in 1857: 
that the Negro had “no rights or privileges but such as those who held 

36 Jeffersonian, April 2, May 3, 1908. 
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88 Ibid., September 8, 1910. 
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the power and the government might choose to grant them.” This was 
as reactionary a policy as any serious leader of the South dared advance 
in Watson's period. Yet he was destined to carry his position even fur- 
ther toward reactionism. 

At the seat of Watson’s confusion was the fact that he was still think- 
ing in the capitalist-agrarian conflict pattern of the nineties in an era 
where that dichotomy no longer applied. He still thought of the farmers 
as solidly aligned against the industrialists, and ignored or sought to 
explain away the rift in the agrarian ranks clearly implied by the great 
increase in tenancy between 1890 and 1910. The fact that he now 
estimated his wealth at $258,000, counted himself one of the largest 
planters in the state, and had twice as many tenants on his roll books as 
his father owned slaves did not prevent his thinking of himself as a 
“farmer.” As for a certain agitator who was “demanding that land 
ownership be restricted to his own narrow notions” and seeking to “sow 
discord and strife between landlord and tenant,” Watson put him down 
as “A Contemptible little Demagogue.”** It was nonsense to say that any 
industrious tenant could not acquire land: some farmers simply “prefer 
to rent.” Privately he confessed the fear that Socialism would “sweep 
the rural districts like a prairie fire if not opposed in time,’’*° and pub- 
licly he did his bit in opposing the doctrine by a voluminous series of 
articles and pamphlets attacking Socialism and defending rent, interest, 
and land ownership as “not only just but sacred.” Daniel De Leon, 
answering the attack in a series of articles, remarked that ‘““Mr. Watson 
and his ‘Niggers’ have their hands in each others’ wool.” “Hit the 
Junker,” he said, “and the capitalist will yell—we are seeing the spec- 
tacle in Great Britain in the matter of the House of Lords; hit the capi- 
talist, and the Junker will shriek—we are seeing the spectacle in Mr. 
Watson’s deportment.’’** 

One way of concealing the cleavage in the agrarian ranks was to 
identify tenancy, landlessness, and dependency with the Negro—who 


8° Ibid., February 17, 1910. 
4° Watson to Dr. John N. Taylor, April 23, 1910, Watson MSS. 
#1 Daniel De Leon, Watson on the Gridiron (New York, 1911), 20, 31, 39. 
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was by this time politically incapacitated, friendless, and generally ac- 
cepted as an incompetent ward of white supremacy. Calling attention 
to the alleged increase of impertinence, rape, and social ambitiousness 
on the part of Negroes, Watson now advocated a policy of repression 
so severe and so firm that “the great mass of the negroes would gradu- 
ally reconcile themselves to the condition of a recognized peasantry—a 
laboring class.” It is clear from the context that Watson employed the 
word “peasantry” in the sense of the word “peonage.” Shortly after he 
was chosen vice president of the Confederacy, Alexander H. Stephens 
said of the new nation: “Its corner-stone rests upon the great truth that 
the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery—subordination to 
the superior race—is his natural and normal condition.” Tom Watson, 
who occupied Stephens’ old chair in Congress for a term in the nineties, 
held much the same idea in 1910 that his predecessor had held in 1861. 

In the course of Watson’s gyrations as political boss of the state, his 
traditional battle against plutocracy, corporate interests, and industrial 
capitalism underwent a gradual transformation. As his interests nar- 
rowed to sectional issues the enemies became exclusively “Yankee” cor- 
porations and “Northern” capitalists. Then little or nothing was heard 
of them at all. In their place was substituted ‘The Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy: The Deadliest Menace to Our Liberties and Our Civiliza- 
tion”; Socialism, which would reduce all women “to the same level of 
sexual depravity”; and the Northern Jew, Leo Frank, who had violated 
Southern womanhood, whose rich Jewish friends on Wall Street had 
corrupted Georgia courts, who, in fact deserved to be lynched—and was. 

Perennially defeated in their ancient feud with industrial capitalism, 
the Southern agrarian masses joined in Watson’s later crusades with 
great enthusiasm. They were more exciting, the victories more immedi- 
ate, and the enemy more vulnerable. Socialists could be jailed, priests 
booed, and Jews lynched. 

For his attacks upon the Negro, Watson reserved a peculiar venom 
lacking in his other crusades. Perhaps the explanation lay in the fact 


42 Thomas E. Watson, “The Negro Question,” in Watson's Jeffersonian Magazine, I 
(1907), 1032-40. 
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that of all his later victims the Negro was the only one that he had once 
befriended—and later betrayed. Few if any Southern politicians rivaled 
Watson in his insistence upon “the superiority of the Aryan’ and the 
“HIDEOUS, OMINOUS, NATIONAL MENACE” of Negro domina- 
tion. These onslaughts were sometimes prefaced by the conventional 
tribute to a Negro mammy,** and the familiar claim—"If there is any 
human creature that I do understand it is the Southern negro.” The 
attacks usually involved a sex theme and necessitate only a few examples 
to make clear their trend: 

They will ravish girls who have hardly passed babyhood; they will go in 
squads, surprise some white man, and take turns lying with his wife, in his pres- 
ence: they will grab a white girl at her door, gag her, drag her away to the negro 
section, violate her repeatedly all night long, then brutally kill her, and throw 
her lacerated body into the street. They will rape an old woman who is so bent 
and enfeebled by age that she can hardly walk with the aid of a stick. The very 
animals in the stables are not safe from their bestiality.‘ 

One of the few Southern politicians who chose to ignore the outcry 
created by the Roosevelt-Booker Washington luncheon (Watson was 
one of the President's luncheon guests himself a few years after), he 
later pursued the Negro leader relentlessly. Washington, said Watson, 
was as “imitative as an ape; was as bestial as a gorilla’; and was once 
“chased out of a white woman's sleeping apartment, in New York, and 
beaten as he ran from street to street.”* In his publications Watson 
frequently condoned the lynching of a Negro, and in fact openly advo- 
cated the practice. “Lynch law is a good sign,” he wrote; “it shows that 
a sense of justice yet lives among the people.” He himself would no 
more hesitate to help lynch a Negro rapist than he would to “shoot a 
mad dog, a wolf, or a rattlesnake.” ‘In the South,” he explained, ‘“‘we 
have to lynch him [the Negro} occasionally, and flog him, now and 
then, to keep him from blaspheming the Almighty, by his conduct, on 
account of his smell and his color.”** Georgia had managed to retain 


43 Thomas E. Watson, Bethany: A Story of the Old South (New York, 1904), 15. 
44 Id., Sketches (Thomson, Ga., 1912), 40. 

45 Harlem (Georgia) Columbia Sentinel, November 7, 1919. 

46 Jeffersonian, January 2, May 15, 1913; January 4, 1917. 
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pre-eminence in lynchings over her sister states by a safe margin ever 
since the nineties, but in this period, the second decade of the century, 
that pre-eminence was annually written in two figures, while her closest 
rivals trailed with one. 

It was a far cry from the Jeffersonian equalitarianism and humanitar- 
ianism of the nineties to the Watson of 1920. His changing attitude 
toward the Negro was symptomatic of the changing racial views and 
policies of agrarian politics in the South. 








The General Effects of Slavery upon 


Southern Economic Progress 


By Rosert R. RussEL 


Many writers have made sweeping generalizations as to the effects, 
allegedly injurious, of Negro slavery upon the economic progress of the 
South. It is believed that many time-honored generalizations about the 
subject are incorrect. The economics of slavery as expounded by the 
abolitionists, especially the English economist, J. E. Cairnes,’ seemed to 
triumph on the battlefield. Such views have subsequently been accepted 
too implicitly not only in the North but even in the South.’ It is pro- 
posed to examine anew several widely-accepted generalizations. 

Slavery is still being blamed for the wasteful and unscientific methods 
of farming practiced in the South before the Civil War. The authors 
of two popular college textbooks in the economic history of the United 
States both quote a table of statistics found in Ezra C. Seaman's Essays 
on the Progress of Nations, published in 1868, which compares the 
“free” and the “slave” states in respect to number of acres of improved 


1J. E. Cairnes, The Slave Power: Its Character, Career, and Probable Designs (New 
York, 1862). 

2 The writer's quarrel is principally with general history and history textbooks, espe- 
cially economic texts. Of the latter, Edward C. Kirkland, A History of American Economic 
Life (New York, 1932), is excepted, although it is believed that some of his conclusions 
require modification. Among the more detailed accounts which have greatly influenced 
recent textbooks are M. B. Hammond, The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Eco- 
nomic History (New York, 1897), which is very critical of slavery, and the various works 
of Ulrich B. Phillips, especially American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), and Life and 
Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929). Those familiar with these works will readily 
recognize the differences between the conclusions reached in this article and the conclusions 
of the scholars named. The writer has great respect for the treatment of slavery in Lewis 
C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, 2 vols. (Washing- 
ton, 1933), and agrees with most of it, but cannot accept his interpretation of several 
important matters. 
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and unimproved land in farms in 1860 and the total value and the aver- 
age value per acre of farm lands. The comparison shows inferiority of 


the slave states in all respects; and the writers leave the impression that 
slavery was the cause.* One author says: 


A second condition which made slavery possible and profitable was an abun- 
dance of new land. . . . If land anywhere became scarce and dear, slavery 
tended to disappear. Intensive and scientific methods of farming were seldom 
possible under the indifferent and wasteful slave system. Consequently, the 


colonial method was persisted in, of cropping a tract of land until it was ex- 
hausted and then moving on to a fresh piece.* 


As a matter of fact, “skinning” the soil was practiced in all sections ot 
the country. It was as common in most districts of the North as it was 
in the South. It was at least as common in the small-farm belts of the 
South as in the plantation districts. The preponderant reason was the 
same everywhere, namely, the cheapness of land. It was cheaper to 
acquire and clear a new farm of virgin soil than it was to restore, or 
even maintain, the fertility of the old. Contributory reasons were inert- 
ness and ignorance; but the want of initiative and knowledge was not 
as great among planters as among small farmers. The best farming in 
the South was done by planters,° many of whom took keen interest in 
agricultural reform and experimental methods® and farmed in an in- 
tensive manner.’ In general, however, before the Civil War, it was only 
in the vicinity of cities, where land became dear by reason of its demand 
for special purposes, such as dairying and truck gardening, that much 
attention was given to manuring, fertilizing, and crop rotation. Speak- 
ing by and large, Southern soils—except rich bottom lands—wore out 

® Ernest L. Bogart, Economic History of the American People (New York, 1935), 456; 
Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (New York, 1935), 391. 

* Bogart, Economic History of the American People, 455. 

5 Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia 
and Maryland, 1606-1860, in University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, XIll, 


No. 1 (Urbana, 1925), 86-91, and passim. W.H. Russell told of a great sugar plantation 
which was “better tilled than the finest patch in all the Lothians.” My Diary North and 
South (New York, 1863), 103. 

® Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 86-121, 134-44; id., “The Agricultural Reformers of the 
Ante-Bellum South,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XX XIII (1926), 
302-14; Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, il, 779-92. 

7 Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 1, 447, 449. 
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more rapidly than Northern. Cotton did not exhaust the soil as rapidly 
as grain crops; tobacco was hard on the soil.* But the land is nearly 
everywhere rolling or hilly, the soil is generally lighter than in the 
North, the greater part of the section lacks good native grasses, which 
would check erosion on lands retired from cultivation, and there are 
more heavy, dashing rains. Consequently there was much more soil 
erosion in the South.’ 

There was nothing inherent in slavery that prevented the adoption of 
more scientific methods of agriculture.*® A planter could direct his slaves 
to spread manure, cotton seed, or marl, to plow horizontally on the hill- 
sides, to avoid shallow tillage, and to pile brush in incipient gullies. The 
small farmer might do such things himself, but he was less likely to do 
them than the planter was to have them done. 

Slavery may have retarded the adoption of improved agricultural 
machinery. At any rate, the proposition is true that employers will hesi- 
tate to entrust expensive and complicated machinery to careless, irre- 
sponsible, and incompetent workmen. On the other hand, large farmers, 
other things being equal, are abler and more likely to adopt improved 
macninery than small farmers. The small farmers of the South certainly 
made no better record in this regard than the planters. Cotton growers 
were not slow to adopt the cotton gin, one of the most revolutionary 
pieces of agricultural machinery in our history. Sugar-making machinery 


* Hammond, Cotton Industry, 45, 79; Eugene W. Hilgard, Report on the Geology 
and Agriculture of the State of Mississippi (Jackson, 1860), 242; Craven, Soil Exhaus- 
tion, 32-33. 

*R. O. E. Davis, Soil Erosion in the South (United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 180 [Washington, 1915]), 8, 17-20; Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 27-39, 162. 

10 Cf. Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 162-64; and Gray, History of Agriculture in the South- 
ern United States, 1, 445-48; Il, 940. Rosser H. Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina: 
An Economic View (Chapel Hill, 1926), 43, believes that slavery may have contributed to 
the clearing of new fields instead of improving old ones “as it was convenient to employ 
slaves in winter in clearing new fields.” Phillips (ed.), Plantation and Frontier, 1649-1863. 
Vols. I and II in John R. Commons (ed.), A Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society, 10 vols. (Cleveland, 1910), I, 93, states that in the piedmont region the frequent 
need of clearing new fields disturbed the plantation routine and enabled small planters to 
hold their own against large. Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina, 81, states that the 
practice of paying overseers by allowing them a share of the crop “was criticized on the 
ground that it was rapidly producing deterioration of the soil.” Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 
38, believes the criticism valid, and so does Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern 
United States, 1, 448. 
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was complicated and expensive. Southern planters adopted the various 
improvements in the plow as the improved plows could be had. They 
rapidly substituted horses and mules for the slow-moving oxen when 
they were found to be better adapted to their purposes. In fact, the ox 
was displaced more slowly in New England than in other sections of 
the country, including the South.” 

There is only a modicum of truth in the assertion, which still finds 
its way into print, that slavery inspired a contempt for physical labor 
among the white people of the South, and thereby rendered the section 
a great economic disservice. Slavery, or the presence of Negroes, which 
was the result of slavery, may properly be credited with responsibility 
for the idea universally prevalent in districts with considerable black 
population that whites must not perform menial services, that is, such 
personal services for others as cooking, washing, scrubbing, and at- 
tendance as maids or valets.’? Originally, perhaps, whites shunned the 
performance of such services simply because of their menial character. 
Because whites shunned them, they were the more readily assigned to 
Negroes; and the more blacks were thus employed, the more odious to 
whites such tasks became. But, although slavery may have excluded 
whites from menial services, it does not follow that whites were de- 
prived of productive employment on that account. 

Slavery and Negroes may also have bred the idea in slaveholding 
regions that people who could afford to own or hire servants should not 
perform their own domestic tasks, much as generations of low wages 

11 Perhaps the principal reason for delaying substitution in various localities was the 
lack of sufficient grain for feed, without which horses and mules could not do much hard 
work. There were other reasons for delay, however. See Percy W. Bidwell and J. L. Fal- 
coner, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 


1925), 111-13, 243, 403-405; Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 
Il, 851-52. 

12 The line was often finely and strangely drawn. A Virginia farmer told Frederick L. 
Olmsted that he did not know that white farm laborers were particular about working 
with Negroes, but no white man would ever do certain kinds of work, such as taking care 
of cattle or getting water or wood for use in the house. If one should ask a white man to 
do such work, he would get mad and reply that he was no “nigger.” Poor white girls never 
hired out to do servants’ work, but they would help another white woman with her sewing 
and quilting and take wages for it. There were some “very respectable ladies” that would 
go out to sew. The Cotton Kingdom, 2 vols. (New York, 1861), I, 82. 
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for household servants in England have established the idea that no 
woman of the middle class or above may do her own housework, at 
least not without a servant or two about for the sake of appearances. 
It was indeed true that families in slaveholding regions began to employ 
domestic servants at a lower income level than was the case in nonslave- 
holding districts. In so far as slavery was responsible for this, the insti- 
tution rendered the South an economic disservice to the extent that it 
caused a greater degree of idleness than existed among similar classes 
in other sections—provided that such leisure is not to be considered 
economically desirable. But it should not be overlooked, in this connec- 
tion, that mistresses on all but the largest plantations had heavy re- 
sponsibilities in supervising servants in various household manufactures, 
in looking after the sick, in teaching the children, and in many other 
concerns. 

There was no stigma attached in the South in slavery days to the 
performance of manual labor, as distinguished from menial, or of any 
other sort of labor not considered menial.'* There were situations, how- 
ever, in which whites would not work with slaves, just as now there are 
situations in which whites will not work with Negroes. White wage 
earners, except perhaps immigrants who had not yet learned to draw the 
line, would not labor on a plantation under an overseer. They would, 
however, work with slaves if there was some evident distinction in tasks 
or status. A white farmer and his sons had no repugnance to working 
along with their own or hired slaves at any task required on the farm. 
White hired men, too, would work with the farmer and his slaves. A 
farmer's wife and daughters might not work in the fields with slaves, 
but the women folk of nonslaveholding whites were about as likely to 
work in the fields as were Northern women similarly circumstanced. In 
both sections, as in England, women were withdrawn from the fields as 
standards of living rose. An overseer on a plantation was not supposed 
to do physical labor, even if so inclined; to do so, it was thought, and 

18In the South considerable point was made of this distinction between menial and 


manual labor. In the North the word menial was not so commonly used, either as adjec- 
tive or noun. 
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no doubt correctly, would be detrimental to discipline. A foreman who 
had charge of a small group of slaves on a farm or a small plantation— 
and there were many such—was expected to work along with the slaves. 
A large planter and his sons might not engage in physical labor; to do 
so would lower them in the esteem of their neighbors and slaves. It is 
difficult to say whether slavery was responsible for this pleasing fancy 
or only made it more possible to humor it. English country gentlemen 
and their sons likewise eschewed manual labor, and, Northern mill- 
owners did not as a rule send their sons into the mills as hands. Further- 
more, even planters who employed overseers usually had their time 
well-occupied with the management of their plantations, and their man- 
agement was economically more productive than wielding the plow or 
hoe would have been. 

The same situation obtained in the cities and towns of the South. In 
factories, mills, and shops, and about the wharves, white laborers, free 
Negroes, and slaves, sometimes of both sexes, worked side by side, 
usually, but not always, with some distinction of tasks. Frequently the 
whites objected to working with Negroes and sought to have them 
excluded from certain employments, but never successfully. The oppo- 
sition arose partly from race prejudice and partly from dislike of Negro 
competition. In the North, where Negro laborers were relatively few, 
the opposition of whites to Negro competition was more effective. It 
would seem unlikely that many whites were deprived of useful employ- 
ment by their disinclination to work with Negroes or to labor at certain 
tasks commonly performed by slaves.** 


Southern people in general were more inclined than those in the East 


14 The last four paragraphs are based upon numerous but widely scattered scraps of 
evidence gleaned from a variety of sources, especially De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 
1846-1880) ; the various works of Olmsted dealing with the South; and Phillips (ed.), 
Plantation and Frontier, 1, 11. Considerable evidence is presented in an uncritical manner 
in Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925: A Study in American 
Economic History (New York, 1927), Chap. III. Particular statements made above are 
confirmed by Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York, 
1930), Chap. VI; Ivan E. McDougle, “Slavery in Kentucky, 1792-1855,” in Journal of 
Negro History (Lancaster, Pa., 1932-), III (1934), 296; Alfred H. Stone, “Free Contract 
Labor in the Ante-Bellum South,” in The South in the Building of the Nation, 12 vols. 
(Richmond, 1909), V, 142. 
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and Northwest to dislike physical labor, especially heavy physical labor, 
and to seek “white-collar” jobs or to live by their wits. The evidence on 
this point is overwhelming. But it does not follow that slavery was the 
cause of this difference. A similar variance in other places and in other 
times has commonly been explained by differences in temperature, hu- 
midity, ease of making a living, eating and drinking habits, general 
health, cultural antecedents, and social organization.** If such explana- 
tions are valid for other places and other times, they are equally valid 
for the United States in slavery times. 

A more difficult question with regard to the general economic effects 
of slavery is whether or not the institution retarded the growth of popu- 
lation of the slaveholding states. If so, it was a grievous fault; for eco- 
nomic history shows that increase in population in a region has been 
conducive to the development of improved means of transportation, the 
commercialization of agriculture and manufactures, and the extension 
of the factory system—developments which, with all their evils, have 
contributed to economic progress. 

At the close of the colonial period the six commonwealths which 
continued to permit slavery and to colonize new “‘slave’’ territory, that 
is, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, to- 
gether with Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, had a slightly greater popu- 
lation than the seven states to the north which shortly became “free.” 
In 1860 there were eighteen free and fifteen slave states. According to 
the census for that year the former had a population of 18,800,527, the 
latter, 12,315,374. Wherein lies the explanation? We can not now 
detect any differences in the birth and death rates of the two sections. 

For one thing, the number of people of Southern birth who migrated 
to the North was much greater than the number of people of Northern 
birth who moved to the South. In 1850 there were 608,626 people of 
Southern birth living in free states and only 199,672 people born in 
free states residing in the South. The corresponding numbers for 1860 


15 The influence of such factors in the case of the poor whites is well described by Paul 
H. Buck, “The Poor Whites in the Ante-Bellum South,” in American Historical Review, 
XXXI (1925), 41-55. 
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were 713,527 and 371,421.* In 1860 there were, by careful estimate, 
about 800,000 more people of Southern birth and parentage living in 
free territory than there were people of Northern stock living in slave- 
holding regions. This accounts, then, for approximately 1,600,000 of 
the 6,500,000 disparity in population between sections. 

This large net loss to the South in intersectional migration, in turn, 
is to be explained almost wholly by the circumstances of the westward 
movement of population during the period and the various conditions 
and political maneuvers that determined which of the new states beyond 
the mountains should be free and which slave. The old story of thou- 
sands of small farmers from the South fleeing across the Ohio River to 
escape slavery is almost pure fiction." People from the older states 
moved west with various motives, the principal one being the acquisition 
of land. They usually followed the most available routes. Before the 
railroads were built, great numbers of people from Virginia and Mary- 
land went up the Potomac Valley, crossed over to the Ohio River, using 
the Cumberland National Road after it had been built, floated down the 
Ohio, and eventually found homes in Kentucky and the southern parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, or beyond the Mississippi in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Iowa. Many other people from Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina crossed the Blue Ridge by various routes, picked up the 
trail in the Great Valley, and followed it down into Tennessee or turned 
off and went through Cumberland Gap into Kentucky. Thousands of 
Kentuckians and Tennesseeans in turn, of the first, second, or later 
generations, moved on west or northwest into southern Indiana, south- 
ern Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and, in less numbers, into Iowa and 
southwestern Wisconsin. Only slaveholders who wished to take their 
slaves with them were debarred from choosing a location north of the 
Ohio; scores of slaveholders, in fact, did take their slaves into Indiana 
and Illinois under life or other long-term indentures permitted by the 

16 Compendium of the Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, pp. 116 ff.; Eighth 
Census of the United States, 1860, Population, 616 ff. The District of Columbia is in- 


cluded with the South. 
17 Taylor, Slavebolding in North Carolina, 56-58. 
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early laws."* Of the 608,626 natives of the South living in 1850 in free 
states, 505,096 resided in the four states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa, and of the latter number 462,088 had been born in Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The correspond- 
ing numbers for 1860 were 713,527, 530,843, and 481,322, respectively. 

Many thousands of people from Pennsylvania and, to a less extent, 
from New York and New Jersey, crossed to the Ohio River, floated 
down that stream, and eventually settled on the left bank in Kentucky 
or crossed the Mississippi into Missouri. Other thousands settled first 
on the right bank of the Ohio, and then later, they or their children 
moved on into Kentucky or, especially, Missouri. Of the 371,421 people 
born in free states but living in 1860 in slave states, 208,059 were to be 
found in Missouri and Kentucky. Northerners certainly did not shun 
Missouri. In 1860 there were 166,620 people living there who had been 
born on free soil and 274,572 who had been born in other slave states. 
There was also a large interchange of population across the line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey on the one side and Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware on the other; 49,827 people born north of the line 
were living south of it in 1860, and 50,958 born south of it were living 
on the other side. There was much less exchange of population between 
New England and the Great Lakes region on the one hand and the 
Lower South on the other. But such exchange did occur. Thousands of 
Yankees undeterred by slavery went south to farm, work in mills, run 
steamboats, buy cotton, sell merchandise, teach school, and fill all man- 
ner of other jobs which became available. There were many more North- 
erners scattered about the Lower South than there were people from the 
latter region residing in the Upper North. In 1860 there were 12,549 
natives of New England living in the seven cotton states and only 2,169 
people from the cotton states to be found in New England. 

The other important cause of the disparity of population between the 
North and the South in 1860 was the fact that the former had received 
much the greater share of the foreign immigration. In 1860 there were 


18 John B. McMaster, A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution 
to the Civil War, 8 vols. (New York, 1883-1913), III, 526-28; V, 187. 
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3,582,999 people of foreign birth living in free states and the territories 
and only 553,176 in the slave states. In 1850 the numbers had been 
1,900,325 and 310,514. Why did not the slave states get a larger share of 
the immigrants? The blame has often been unjustly placed upon slavery. 

Most of the immigrants in ante-bellum days, as since, landed at New 
York City, for that was the principal terminus of the trans-Atlantic 
packet lines and, after their advent, the steamship lines. Many remained 
in New York; the majority scattered to various parts of the country. 
Most numerous among the immigrants after 1845 (about the time the 
tide of immigration set in strongly) were the Irish. They were poor and 
sought work for wages. They found it chiefly in the cities and factory 
towns and in railroad and canal construction. The cities and mill towns 
were mainly in the East, and the railroads and canals were being built 
mostly there and in the Northwest. A considerable number of Irishmen 
found work building Southern railroads and many were employed at the 
wharves of New Orleans and other Southern towns. They showed no 
great prejudice against slavery or against Negroes. 

Next most numerous among immigrants were Germans. They usually 
had more means than the Irish, and a larger proportion of them went 
to the growing Northwest, acquired land, and grew grain and raised 
livestock. They undoubtedly disliked slavery. But they would have pre- 
ferred the Northwest even if slavery had not been in the picture. There 
they could get excellent land at the minimum government price located 
in districts which were being rapidly opened to markets by the building 
of railroads. They could practice a type of farming more like that of 
the old country. And acclimation was less difficult than in the South. 
Thousands of Germans went to the quasi-slave state of Missouri where 
land and farming were quite like those of states of the Northwest. And 
a considerable number were lured to the rich, cheap lands of Texas to 
grow cotton and grain.” Few of them acquired slaves, partly because 


they disliked slavery and partly because they could not afford to pur- 
chase them. 


19 Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States, 2 vols. (Boston, 1909), 
I, 490-501; Olmsted, Cotton Kingdom, Il, 96, 262-66. 
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It would seem, then, to be a safe conclusion that neither slavery nor 
the presence of Negroes was in any direct sense responsible for the 
failure of the slaveholding states as a whole to grow as rapidly in 
population as the free states as a whole between 1790 and 1860. No 
doubt thousands of individuals were deterred from going South by race 
prejudice, dislike of slavery, or a disinclination to compete with slaves 
for jobs. But, since so many others were undeterred by such motives 
and considerations, it is reasonable to suppose that, if economic oppor- 
tunities had been great enough, people would have come in greater 
numbers from the North and from Europe to seize upon them.” 

This conclusion is further justified by events which have occurred 
since slavery was abolished. The percentage of immigrants locating in 
the South has been even less than it was in slavery days. For example, 
in 1890 only 8.3 per cent of the foreign born of this country lived in the 
South whereas 13.4 per cent had lived there in 1860. Now it is possible 
that it has been the presence of the Negro, a resultant of slavery, which 
has repelled. But it is highly probable that it has been the comparative 
lack of economic opportunities in the South, still suffering from the 
ravages of war for much of the period.** Many whites and blacks have 
gone North to get jobs, especially during the great boom prior to 1929. 
Moreover, the presence of Negroes has not kept Northerners out of 
particular localities or particular occupations in the South where oppor- 
tunities have called. 

The conclusion just stated brings up another question which has 
caused historians much trouble, namely, to what extent, if at all, was 
slavery responsible for the comparative dearth of economic opportuni- 
ties in the South which, in turn, kept the population from growing more 
rapidly? In agriculture slavery reduced opportunities somewhat for non- 
slaveholding whites but not for the population as a whole. Because of 
it the white farm population was probably less than it would otherwise 
have been, but the total farm population was greater. And, be it noted, 
when writers say that slavery retarded the growth of the population of 
the South, they mean total population, not white population only. 


20 Cf. Emory Q. Hawk, Economic History of the South (New York, 1934), 220-21. 
21 Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, ll, 940. 
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The story is briefly this: The staple crops of the South gave the in- 
centive for men of enterprise to engage in large-scale agriculture. Land 
was plentiful and cheap. The labor problem was more difficult. People 
of good-enough quality would not work for low-enough wages, in large- 
enough numbers, and with sufficient regularity in a country where it was 
so easy to get land and farm independently. The solution was first 
found in indentured servants, and the earliest plantations were devel- 
oped with that class of labor. As time passed Negro slaves were pre- 
ferred, great numbers were imported, they throve and multiplied, and 
many farmers developed into planters.” 

Although a time did not arrive when more than about one third of 
the agricultural population of the South, including the Negroes, lived 
on plantations as distinguished from small farms,” the great bulk of 
the staple crops came to be produced on plantations—all the sugar and 
rice, most of the tobacco, and at least three fourths of the cotton. There 
were several reasons for this.** In the production of sugar and rice, 
which required considerable capital, small farmers could not compete 
with planters and were crowded out. The competitive advantages of the 
plantation in the growing of cotton and tobacco were not so great, if, 
indeed, there were any. But planters held slaves for the primary purpose 
of producing staples for market; they would not have kept slaves had it 
not been for this motive. Small farmers, on the contrary, were under no 
particular urge to engage in commercialized agriculture. They might 
make a better living by doing general or subsistence farming. Slaves 
were better adapted to the routine of the plantation than they were to 
the more varied tasks of general farming with considerable household 
manufacturing. Also, as a class, the planters were more enterprising 


22 The subject of this paragraph has been amplified and more thoroughly reasoned in 
Robert R. Russel, “The Economic History of Negro Slavery in the United States,” in 
Agricultural History (Chicago, Baltimore, 1927-), XI (1937), 308-21. 

28 The percentage depends upon where the line is drawn between the plantation and the 
farm. If the minimum number of slaves on a plantation be arbitrarily set at ten, about 
30 per cent of the farm population resided on plantations in 1850. Cf. Gray, History of 
Agriculture in the Southern United States, 1, 482, 529. 

24 These reasons are developed at greater length in an unpublished paper by the writer 
on “The Effects of Slavery upon Non-Slaveholders in the Ante-Bellum South.” 
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and they were better managers than the small farmers; the more am- 
bitious and capable of the small farmers were likely to graduate into 
the planter class. So planters got the better lands, near enough to trans- 
portation facilities to justify staple agriculture, while small farmers had 
cheaper, but not necessarily poorer, lands more remote from the routes 
of commerce and followed a more self-sufficing economy or, if they 
remained in the plantation belts, lived on the poorer lands and practiced 
a more general agriculture than their planter neighbors. 

If slavery had not existed in the South and, consequently, there had 
been few or no plantations, it is reasonable to presume that the lands 
which were in fact in plantations would have been held by the more 
capable small farmers, who would have raised staples although in some- 
what smaller quantities than they were actually produced. In that case 
the white farm population of the South would have been greater than 
it actually was, but not as great as the actual farm population, both 
white and black. 

But immigrants into the North after 1790 went largely into nonagri- 
cultural occupations. To what extent, if at all, was slavery responsible 
for the backwardness of the South in other lines of economic develop- 
ment than agriculture? Manufacturing may be selected for consideration, 
since, next to agriculture, it is the most fundamental industry. 

Even in colonial times the Southern commonwealths did less manu- 
facturing in proportion to population than did the Northern. In the 
middle period, as the industrial revolution proceeded, the South did a 
smaller and smaller percentage of the nation’s manufacturing. In 1860 
the capital invested in manufacturing in the South was only 9.5 per cent 
of the capital so invested in the entire country; and the number of 
hands employed was only 8.4 per cent of the nation’s total. Moreover, 
nearly one half of Southern manufactures consisted of flour and grist, 
lumber, and turpentine, products of simple operations. 

A number of reasons may be advanced to account for the industrial 

ral backwardness of the South, few of which have much relevance to 
slavery. In colonial times in the tidewater region, the continued and an- 
ticipated profits of staple agriculture, together with the superior adapt- 
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ability of slaves thereto, made it unnecessary and unprofitable to do 
much household and shop manufacturing. In the Northern colonies 
and the back country of the South, the lack of markets for agricultural 
products constrained the people to do more manufacturing. A combina- 
tion of factors—the abundance of white pine, water power near the sea, 
the demand for ships and boats for the fisheries and the carrying trade, 
markets for lumber in the same regions where the fish were marketed— 
caused lumbering and shipbuilding to be concentrated largely along the 
New England coast. In a similar fashion other special factors caused 
various other branches of manufacturing to be more or less concentrated 
in the North. 

When the Industrial Revolution reached the United States, population 
was comparatively sparse in the South, distances were great, and means 
of transportation poor. The poorer whites afforded little demand for 
manufactured goods. Neither did the slaves, but the masters, who ex- 
ploited their labor, presumably compensated for them in this regard. 
So markets were too dispersed and inadequate to encourage large-scale 
manufacturing. The population of the East was more compact and, 
therefore, transportation facilities could be provided at lower cost. The 
purchasing power of the people was greater. 

The streams of the South were less manageable for power than were 
those of the East. Southern power sites were relatively inaccessible to 
natural avenues of transportation; in New England, especially, con- 
siderable power was available very near the sea. 

The principal Southern raw material, cotton, was not at all bulky and 
would stand transportation to distant markets. The humid atmosphere 
of the New England seaboard was advantageous to cotton mills. For 
lumbering the North possessed much the same advantages over the 
South in the middle period that it had possessed in the colonial. Even 
before coal came to be used in smelting, parts of Pennsylvania had an 
advantage over other regions of the country in ironmaking by reason of 
the juxtaposition of wood, ore, and limestone in localities near navigable 
rivers or other means of transportation. When coal superseded charcoal 
the advantage of Pennsylvania was enhanced. To illustrate, in the days 
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of charcoal furnaces a considerable secondary iron industry was devel- 
oped in Richmond, Virginia, which used pig iron smelted in the back 
country and brought down the James River. After smelting with an- 
thracite was well developed in eastern Pennsylvania, about 1850, the 
Richmond iron works procured their pig iron there and the back country 
furnaces died out.** The principal iron ore field of the South, near 
present Birmingham, Alabama, was in ante-bellum days all but inacces- 
sible. The Pittsburgh field, by way of contrast, lay at the head of a 
magnificent system of inland waterways transportation. After railroads 
penetrated northern Georgia, northern Alabama, and eastern Tennessee, 
during the fifties, numbers of small furnaces and foundries sprang up, 
but they could not compete with those of Pennsylvania except in the 
local markets. 

In the East, where there had been more household and shop industry, 
and much manufacturing done under the ‘‘putting out’ system, there 
were more laborers to be diverted to mills and factories when they came 
in. The opening of improved means of communication with the fine 
farming regions of western New York and the Northwest brought de- 
structive competition to Eastern agriculture, released still more men, 
women, and children to become mill hands, and supplied them with 
food and raw materials. In the South the continued profitableness of 
staple agriculture prevented slaveowners from turning to manufacturing 
or diverting their slaves thereto. Although slaves were frequently used 
successfully in mills, factories, and shops, in fact in practically every me- 
chanical pursuit, they were certainly not as well adapted to mechanical 
employments as to agriculture.” It was difficult to transform the small, 
independent, self-sufficing farmers of the South into urban wage earners. 

Capital for industry in the East had come from the profits of mer- 
chandising and shipping as well as from the profits of industry. In the 


25 Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era, 275-78. 

2¢ There was much discussion of this point in the South about 1845-1852. The concen- 
sus was about as stated here. [bid., Chap. VI; Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, 
Chap. I; Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 375-78; Robert R. Russel, Economic Aspects 
of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861, University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
XI, No. 1, Pts. I, II (1923), 41, 54. 
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South there was no considerable source of capital outside manufacturing 
itself. The profits of agriculture, such as they were, were absorbed in 
expanding agriculture and providing facilities for transportation. If the 
section had offered exceptional opportunities, capital and labor would 
have been diverted from agriculture or would have flowed in from the 
outside, but such was not the case. Once the North had gained a good 
start upon the South in manufacturing, it became harder for the latter 
to make progress. For then infant industries in the South would have 
to get started in the face of unrestricted competition from firmly estab- 
lished industries in the North.” 

Of the various reasons enumerated for the backwardness of the South 
in manufacturing, only one relates directly to slavery. Slave labor was 
not so well adapted to manufacturing as to agriculture, and, therefore, 
other things being equal, slaveowners preferred to keep their slaves 
engaged in the latter. A second reason for which slavery has frequently 
been blamed may relate indirectly to the institution, namely, a dearth of 
capital for investment. It becomes necessary, therefore, to ascertain what 
effects, if any, slavery had upon saving and investment in the South. 

Slavery, as we have seen, made possible the development of large- 
scale farming. By all the rules of economic history the planters should 
have saved much for investment in further productive enterprises; it is 
the people with the larger incomes who do most of the saving for in- 
vestment. The planters did save. They saved more than their small- 
farmer neighbors did. They saved enough to keep expanding their 
agricultural operations. They provided much of the capital for internal 
improvements and other productive undertakings. But the fact remains 
that they did not save as much for investment as might logically be 
expected of them. 

Many of the planters, especially those of old families, did not have 
steady habits and frugal instincts. They often had visions of grandeur 
inherited from spacious colonial days and reinforced by real or fancied 

27 The reasons for the backwardness of the South in manufacturing are described in 
greater detail in Victor S. Clark, “Manufactures,” in The South in the Building of the 


Nation, V, 299-335; Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 54-64; Gray, 
History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, Il, 931-36. 
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descent from English aristocracy.** At any rate, planters who were mak- 
ing money, and often those who were losing it,” lived well. They built 
big houses. Their habitations were literally overrun by domestic serv- 
ants. They bought luxuries. Those with the largest incomes frequently 
spent their substance at Northern watering places or in European travel. 
How slavery could have been responsible for these enlarged views it is 
impossible to see, except, of course, that it was slavery that made it 
possible to indulge them. 

Again, planters’ savings were diminished by the almost universal 
practice of living and operating not upon the income from the preced- 
ing crop but upon the anticipated income from the next crop; that is, 
they lived largely upon advances received from their factors upon con- 
templated or growing crops as security. These advances cost dearly. 
They cost not only interest but also the reduced prices which they oc- 
casioned, for the markets were frequently glutted and prices depressed 
because so many planters were under the necessity of selling their crops 
as soon as harvested in order to pay their debts. This practice of obtain- 
ing advances upon anticipated crops would not have prevented, it might 
even have facilitated, the accumulation of capital in the South, if the 
advances had been made by Southern men. But they were not. They 
were made in last analysis by Northern or British firms.*® Even if the 
planter eschewed advances from his cotton factor, the result was much 
the same, for in that case he bought supplies on long credit from his 
merchant who in turn had bought them on long credit from Northern 
jobbers or wholesalers. It would be difficult to name anything more 
efficacious in preventing the accumulation of capital than eight, ten, or 
fifteen per cent interest, often compounded. 

This system of advances was caused partly by the lack of habits of 

28 Thomas J. Wertenbaker has thoroughly discredited the old idea that Virginia was 
largely settled by cavaliers. Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, or the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Social Classes of the Old Dominion (Charlottesville, 1910) ; id., The Planters 
of Colonial Virginia (Princeton, 1922). 

2® Taylor, Slavebolding in North Carolina, 95-96. 

3° Alfred H. Stone, “The Cotton Factorage System of the Southern States,” in American 


Historical Review, XX (1915), 557-65; Hammond, Cotton Industry, 108 ff.; Russel, 
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thrift, already bemoaned. Its principal cause was the speculative charac- 
ter of a commercialized agriculture with distant markets. A farmer who 
produces for market is always under strong temptation to borrow money, 
get more land and hands, and put out a larger acreage, because there is 
always the possibility of raising a bumper crop and selling it at top 
prices. Nature is not consistent. There is always the prospect in any 
community of having a big crop while there is a total or partial failure 
elsewhere, with consequent high prices and big income for those who 
dwell in the favored community. Farmers gamble on the big year.” 
Such speculation has by no means been confined to slaveowners and 
cotton growers. It has been as evident in nonslaveholding regions as in 
slaveholding—the wheat belt for instance. Slavery only made it possible 
for some farmers to gamble on a bigger scale. 

Another thing, closely related to the factor just mentioned, which 
militated against the accumulation of capital in the South was the occa- 
sional overproduction of the staples. Within a few decades after the 
invention of the gin, the cotton states were producing over three fourths 
of the cotton sold in the world’s markets. A big crop in the South sent 
the price down, a small crop sent it up. It happened more than once 
that a smaller crop of cotton at a high price brought in a larger aggre- 
gate amount to the growers than a large crop at a low price. But con- 
stant pleas to grow less cotton and more corn fell on deaf ears. In the 
cases of tobacco, sugar, and rice, the American crop was such a small 
part of the world’s total that its quantity had comparatively little effect 
on world prices, and, therefore, there could be overproduction in the 
South, considered alone, only in the sense that labor and capital might 
more profitably have been directed into other channels. A chief reason 
for the overproduction of staples, when it occurred, was the speculative 
character of commercialized agriculture just noted. Slavery did not sup- 
ply the urge to speculate, but it made speculation possible on a larger 
scale and thus contributed to overproduction. In general, of course, it 
was to the advantage of the South to produce great crops of cotton and 
other staples. Occasional overproduction was preferable to consistent 


81 Cf. Hammond, Cotton Industry, 109; Olmsted, Cotton Kingdom, Il, 49. 
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underproduction. And without slavery there probably would have been 
consistent underproduction during the period under consideration. 

It has frequently been stated that slavery “absorbed” capital in the 
South which otherwise might have been used in productive enterprises.” 
Such a statement needs much qualification if it is not to be misleading. 
While the foreign slave trade lasted, part of the profits of Southern 
industry went to Yankee skippers, English lords, Dahomey chiefs, etc., 
in exchange for slaves. Thus capital which might have been used to 
build sawmills or ships or for other productive purposes in the South was 
“fixed” in the form of slaves. Capital could not be taken out of the 
South by the internal or domestic slave trade, however. To illustrate, 
suppose Mississippi cotton planters, out of the profits of the industry, 
bought Virginia slaves. The slaves would still be in the South and 
presumably capable of paying for themselves and providing a reason- 
able profit on the investment. The savings of the planters would still 
be in the South also, although in Virginia instead of Mississippi, and, 
presumably, could be invested in factories, railroads, and other produc- 
tive enterprises. They in turn might attract labor from the North or 
from Europe. Suppose, however, the Mississippi planters were able to 
hire free-born Virginians to come down and work their plantations and, 
instead of buying slaves, invested their savings in sawmills in their own 
state, employing workers attracted from the North or from Europe to 
operate the sawmills. The South as a whole would lose no laborers and 
no savings in this case, but Virginia would have been to the trouble and 
expense of rearing workers until they had reached maturity only to see 
them go away to contribute to the prosperity of another state. Thus 
slavery did not absorb Southern capital in any direct sense; it affected 
the distribution of capital within the section. The mere capitalization 
of the anticipated labor of a particular class did not destroy or diminish 
any other kind of property. 


82 For example, Phillips seems to have said this. American Negro Slavery, 395-99; id., 
“The Economic Cost of Slaveholding in the Cotton Belt,” in Political Science Quarterly 
(New York, 1886-), XX (1905), 271-75. 

*3 Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 1, 460, has put this 
point very clearly. 
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But in an indirect way slavery may have had the effect of absorbing 
capital nevertheless. Take the case of the Virginia tobacco planters and 
the Mississippi cotton planters again. The Virginians probably received 
considerably more for their slaves than they had invested in rearing 
them, for the supply of slaves was not adjusted to demand and prices 
were normally considerably in excess of costs of production. And prob- 
ably, instead of investing their profits in productive enterprises, the 
Virginians used them for living expenses, not having produced enough 
on their worn-out tobacco plantations to maintain their accustomed 
style of living. Thus as a consequence of slavery the profitable cotton 
industry of Mississippi might be carrying along the incubus of an un- 
profitable tobacco industry in Virginia or at least enabling tobacco 
planters there to live in a style not justified by their earned incomes.™* 
Under a free-labor system this would hardly have been possible. But, 
on the other hand, if it had not been for slavery, cotton growers of 
Mississippi might not have had any savings to invest. 

In conclusion, the importance of Negro slavery as a factor determin- 
ing the character and extent of the economic development of the South 
has been greatly overestimated. It brought a racial element into the 
population which would not otherwise have been represented in any 
considerable numbers. The importation of slaves and the increase of 
the Negro population gave the South a larger total population, at any 
date, than it otherwise would have had, but no doubt retarded the 
growth of the white population. Slavery made possible the widespread 
development of the plantation system of farming and, thereby, gave a 
great impetus to the growing of the various Southern staples. This was 
beneficial to the South on the whole, although there was occasional 
overproduction, to which slavery contributed. Slavery may have retarded 
the diversification of Southern industry. It was conducive to the accumu- 
lation of capital on the whole, although it had the serious disadvantage 

*4 For similar views of contemporaries of slavery, see Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey 
in the Back Country (New York, 1861), 325; Cairnes, Slave Power, 72-76. See, also, 


Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina, 66. Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, another contem- 


porary, held a contrary view. See “The Effects of High Prices of Slaves,” in De Bow’s 
Review, XXV" (1859), 647-57. 
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of permitting more productive districts to contribute to the livelihood 
of the people of less productive regions. But compared with such great 
economic factors as climate, topography, natural resources, location with 
respect to the North and to Europe, means of transportation, and char- 
acter of the white population, Negro slavery was of lesser consequence 


in determining the general course of Southern economic development. 




















The Third Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association 


By FRANK L. OWSLEY 


There can be little doubt that the Southern Historical Association, 
now rounding out its third year, has met a vital need, for in no other 
way can its phenomenal growth be explained, or the sustained interest 
and enthusiasm which mark the meetings be accounted for. The usual 
inaccessibility of the meeting places of the other two major historical 
associations, their greater preoccupation with the history of other re- 
gions than the South in the face of a Southern historical renaissance, all 
combine to make the Southern organization inevitable as a medium of 
self-expression. 

The first annual meeting was held at Birmingham in the fall of 1935, 
at the invitation of Birmingham-Southern College. A membership of 
354 was officially rcported. The meeting was well attended; but the 
program committee had cautiously scheduled the meeting to last only 
from Friday afternoon to Saturday afternoon. The second annual meet- 
ing was held in Nashville on the joint invitation of Peabody College, 
Scarritt College, and Vanderbilt University. The membership had in- 
creased to 510 with an additional 59 on the exchange list for the Journal 
of Southern History. The attendance at the meeting was much larger 
than that at Birmingham, and the program was enlarged so as to begin 
on Thursday evening and end Saturday afternoon. The third annual 
meeting, of which this paper is a report, was held at Durham and 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, at the joint invitation of Duke University 
and the University of North Carolina. This time the membership had 
almost reached the 700 mark, and the attendance was large and en- 
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thusiastic. The program committee increased the length of the program 
as well as the scope; the meeting began on Thursday afternoon and 
extended to Saturday afternoon, and two separate programs were pre- 
sented simultaneously on Friday and Saturday mornings, all of which 
were well attended. 

In addition to partaking of the hospitality of Duke University and 
the University of North Carolina, visiting members enjoyed the private 
hospitality of resident professors of the two universities. 

The first meeting, which was held in the Assembly Hall of the Wash- 
ington Duke Hotel Thursday afternoon, November 11, was devoted to 
papers and discussions on “The Significance of Urban Life in the Old 
South.” Much to the delight of the program committee who had sched- 
uled this extra session under forebodings of a poor attendance, the hall 
was packed while many stood outside; nor is it exaggerating to say that 
the session was literally a “howling” success. This feature was particu- 
larly pronounced because of the presence of Mack Swearingen of Tulane 
University who—Mr. Barnes being absent and his paper on the Virginia 
City 1868 not being presented—read the first paper entitled ‘“New Or- 
leans—Metropolitan Oasis.” Mr. Swearingen assured the audience that 
while New Orleans was founded by the French, the French Quarter was 
built by the Spanish and that in the first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century its non-English elements were largely German and Irish. Its 
racial constituency was indeed cosmopolitan, but its customs and flavor 
remained French, and it was a playground for the rich planters from up 
the river and for the cotton snobs of the Arkansas bottoms. 

Mr. Edd Winfield Parks of the University of Georgia read a paper 
on “Urban Influences in Producing Southern Literature.’ He selected 
Charleston, South Carolina, as a typical Southern city. His conclusion 
was that the city of Charleston as such exercised very little influence 
upon the literary efforts of the numerous men of letters who lived there. 
Charleston, after all, said Mr. Parks, was an integral part of the social 
and economic life of the country which surrounded it—the summer 
home and the playground of the planters. Even the merchants, bankers, 
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and the professional men were identified with the social and economic 
life of the country. 

Mr. Carl Bridenbaugh of Massachusetts Institute of Technology dis- 
cussed the papers. He offered the suggestion that the French tinge of 
New Orleans might be attributed to the tenacity with which the French 
cling to their customs, In commenting on Mr. Parks’ paper, he thought 
that lack of patronage, due to lack of widespread wealth, was the pri- 
mary cause of the South’s deficiency in creative writing. He did not 
think that the prewar planters were concerned because the South failed 
to produce fiction and poetry of a high order. Their interests centered 
in economic, social, and political problems, and in these, he said, they 
were both well informed and productive; nor was there any urban in- 
fluence in these fields. Jefferson Davis and William Fitzhugh lived 
on isolated plantations, but they were abreast of the great trends in 
thought, both in America and in Europe. 

After Mr. Bridenbaugh had finished his comments upon the papers 
of Mr. Swearingen and Mr. Parks, Mr. Wertenbaker of Princeton, the 
presiding officer, opened the meeting for general discussion, which was 
both illuminating and entertaining. Mr. Swearingen soon discovered 
that there were numerous other oases in the South; Memphis, for ex- 
ample, showed much the same cosmopolitan characteristics as New Or- 
leans—in fact all the Southern seaports and river towns were not unlike 
New Orleans. At the end of the discussion it was quite evident that a 
new subject had been opened up which deserved long and careful study. 

The Southern Historical Association and the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association were entertained at dinner by Duke Uni- 
versity on Thursday evening at six o'clock. President Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy presided and Dr. William P. Few, president of Duke University, 
gave a welcome address which he summed up by saying, ‘‘so if you were 
not welcome you would not be here.” After dinner Mr. George Arents 
of New York City gave a delightful paper entitled “The Early Litera- 
ture of Tobacco.” Tobacco, he said, was thought by Europe to be a 
medical herb, and its use for pleasure was heartily disapproved, par- 
ticularly by medical writers. The antitobacco crusade produced a litera- 
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ture amusingly like the temperance and prohibition literature of two 
centuries later, and the writings of poets and dramatists contain much 
satire on the tobacco smoker. 

At eight o'clock the two associations assembled in joint meeting in 
the Page Auditorium of Duke University to continue the program on 
tobacco. The subject was ‘The Tobacco Industry in North Carolina.” 
Professor William T. Laprade presided. Mr. Joseph C. Robert of Ohio 
State University presented the first paper, “The Tobacco Industry in 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina.” The tobacco area of ante-bellum North 
Carolina was, in the beginning, he said, only a part of the larger Vir- 
ginia area of tobacco culture. North Carolina depended until well on 
toward the close of the era upon Virginia markets and transportation. 
However, by 1860 the cultivation of tobacco in North Carolina had 
become the third largest industry in the state, though still dependent to 
a large extent on outside marketing facilities. It was after the Civil 
War that tobacco became the leading industry and North Carolina be- 
came a leading Southern state in its production of wealth. 

Miss Nannie May Tilley of Duke University brought this out in her 
scholarly and stimulating paper, “The Bright Tobacco Industry of the 
Virginia-Carolina Area, 1861-1900.” Bright tobacco, she said, was de- 
veloped as a result of the efforts to produce a milder type of tobacco to 
meet foreign demands. The basic factor in its production was poor 
silicious soils. The bright color as opposed to the deep green of tobacco 
grown in rich lands is derived from a process of semistarvation. So at 
last the poor sandy soils of Carolina had become the greatest asset of 
the Old North State: it made her rich, for the bright tobacco industry 
under the stimuli of improved techniques of culture and cure became, 
as we have noted, the leading industry in North Carolina by 1900. 

Dr. Frederick A. Wolf of Duke University discussed “The Recent 
Scientific Developments in the Tobacco Industry.” Much remains to be 
found out concerning the factors controlling the growth and qualities of 


tobacco. However, the length of daily illumination in determining vege- 
tativeness and flowering of tobacco, and the relation between soil and 
mildness, have been well established. He reiterated the conclusion which 
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Miss Tilley had announced that mild and bright tobacco is obtained by 
a starvation process. 

On Friday morning, November 19, the Association met in two simul- 
taneous sessions at Chapel Hill, one in the Main Lounge Room of 
Graham Memorial on “The Aftermath of Populism with Special Refer- 
ence to the Regulation of Public Utilities,” and the other on “Some 
Aspects of Southwestern History” in the Banquet Hall of Graham Me- 
morial. Professor Robert S. Cotterill, in Mr. William B. Hesseltine’s 
absence, presided over the session on the “Aftermath of Populism.” 
Mr. Francis B. Simkins read the first paper entitled “The Parliamentary 
Manners of an Agrarian Senator,” which was a study of Senator ‘Pitch 
Fork” Ben Tillman. The South Carolinian appeared in the rdle of a 
rude and illmannered farmer who attempted to win recognition by 
voluble proclamations of his own virtues and by strong attacks upon the 
motives of others. But, despite this self-righteousness and boorishness, 
Tillman gradually won the favor of his colleagues because of his humor, 
industry, constructive ambition, and intelligence. And finally, said Mr. 
Simkins, he learned toward the end of his active career to find virtue in 
his fellow senators, calling the Senate “the greatest deliberative body 
in the world.” 

Mr. Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky in his paper, 
“The People, William Goebel and the Kentucky Railroad,” discussed 
the fight between the people of Kentucky and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company. The central theme of the paper was the Mc- 
Chord bill which failed of passage in 1898; but which became a law on 
March 10, 1900, after Goebel had been shot in January. The fight had 
been between the railroad, which practically controlled the government, 
and the people of Kentucky. The bill provided for the regulation of 
rates, drawbacks, rebates, long and short hauls, and prohibition of ex- 
tortion. Its passage was a post-Populism victory. 

Miss Kathryn Abbey of the Florida State College for Women read a 
paper entitled ‘Florida Versus the Principles of Populism, 1896-1911.” 
She gave a clear and dramatic account of the arrogant conduct of the 
railroads and public utilities and the long drawn out and seemingly 
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hopeless fight of the people to curb the exploitation of the railroads. 
Finally, the fight was won and the railroad commission with power to 
regulate rates and exercise a healthful control over transportation be- 
came a permanent agent of the state. This fight was in substance part 
of the Populist movement. 

Dean A. B. Moore of the University of Alabama closed the program 
on the “Aftermath of Populism” with a general summary of the Popu- 
list movement and a brief discussion of the several papers. 

The session in the Banquet Hall of Graham Memorial on “Some 
Aspects of Southwestern History” was presided over by Mr. Hugh T. 
Lefler of the University of North Carolina. Mr. William C. Binkley of 
Vanderbilt University opened the program with a paper on ‘“The Texan 
Revolutionary Army after San Jacinto.” His paper was characterized by 
its conciseness and originality. He pointed out that after the battle of 
San Jacinto the composition of the Texan army changed from a small 
force of Texans to a much larger force of newly arrived volunteers from 
the United States. The eagerness of the new army to continue the war 
prevented the Texas government from carrying out its agreement with 
Santa Anna and precipitated a struggle between the civil and military 
governments of Texas, which would have ended in military domination 
had not the threat of another Mexican invasion arisen. This diverted 
the attention of the new, aggressive army, and permitted the civil au- 
thorities to set up a permanent government which was able to control 
the military leaders. 

The next paper, “Zachary Taylor as President of the United States,” 
was given by Mr. William O. Lynch of Indiana University. There is no 
question about Taylor's military reputation, said Mr. Lynch; but his 
rdle as president was a minor one. Unable to obtain John J. Crittenden 
of Kentucky for his cabinet, he formed one which could not harmonize 
with the Whig leaders in Congress. The result was that there was little 
co-operation between the President and the leaders of the party. Hence 
it came about that Taylor, now under the influence of Seward, found 
himself opposing the proposed Compromise of 1850 and insisting on 
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making no concessions to the compromisers. His removal by death 
probably made the Compromise of 1850 possible. 

Mr. Roger W. Shugg closed the session with a paper on “The New 
Orleans General Strike of 1892.” The climax of the oldest and strong- 
est labor movement in the South during the last century came in New 
Orleans, in November, 1892. It was, said Mr. Shugg, the first general 
strike in American history to enlist both skilled and unskilled labor, 
colored and white. Over 20,000 workingmen, organized in forty-two 
unions, chiefly by the American Federation of Labor, struck in vain for 
closed shop. For those days, November 8 to 11, business was paralyzed; 
but despite wild alarm, there was no bloodshed. Governor Murphy J. 
Foster by threatening to call out the militia forced a settlement of the 
strike. 

At 12:30 P.M., the members of the Association assembled in the Ball 
Room of the Carolina Inn to enjoy the hospitality of the University of 
North Carolina at a luncheon and for a conference on archives and 
manuscripts in the South. Mr. Lester J. Cappon of the University of 
Virginia presided, and Dean Robert B. House of the University of 
North Carolina gave an address of welcome. 

Mrs. Helen Bullock of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., gave the first 
paper on the program, ‘Research Materials of the Williamsburg Resto- 
ration.” She described the restoration of the city of Williamsburg to its 
appearance between 1699 and 1779,—the years when it served as capital 
of the colony and of the commonwealth of Virginia—as an enterprise 
in co-operative scholarship. Historians, archaeologists, architects, and 
specialists in other fields collaborated in collecting and interpreting ma- 
terial used to insure the authenticity of this restoration, which was made 
possible through the munificence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. A list 
of materials for historical research collected for the project was pre- 
sented and members invited to use the research facilities. 

Mr. Philip M. Hamer of The National Archives in his paper, “What 
the WPA is Doing for the History of the South,” discussed the work of 
the WPA in uncovering and making available materials for Southern 
history. He discussed briefly the work of the Historical Records Survey, 
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the Survey of Federal Archives, the Historic American Building Survey, 
the Federal Writers’ Project, and the several state and local projects 
which are engaged in calendaring and indexing the records. 

The paper of Mr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, director of the South- 
ern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina, called 
attention to the fact that, while the collection embraces material on 
almost every phase of Southern life, it is particularly strong in relation 
to: (1) the plantation system and slavery; (2) the Civil War; (3) the 
social life of the Old South. Mr. Hamilton closed with an urgent invi- 
tation that students of Southern history make use of this collection of 
the records of a unique civilization. 

At 2:30 P.M., following the luncheon conference on archives, the 
members of the Association repaired to the Main Lounge of Graham 
Memorial to hear the papers on “The Slavery Controversy, 1789-1860.” 
Miss Kathryn T. Abbey of the Florida State College for Women pre- 
sided. The first speaker on the program was Mr. Albert Simpson of the 
Junior College of Augusta who gave a paper on “New England’s Ob- 
jection to the Three-Fifths Ratio.” In the twelve-year period after the 
adoption of the Constitution, said Mr. Simpson, New England expressed 
but little opposition to the three-fifths ratio; but after the election of 
Jefferson the North, and particularly the Northeast, began to realize 
that it added greatly to the political power of the South. Thereafter the 
North fought steadily to effect an abrogation of slave representation. 
The opposition became one of the principal factors in the secession plot 
of the Essex junto in 1804. It was the chief cause of the calling of the 
Hartford convention. It played a major rdle in the Missouri contro- 
versy. It enlisted the support of a majority of the Federalists both in 
Congress and in the press. Thus the ratio, in the period from 1800 to 
1820, was a powerful force in the development of sectionalism. 

Mr. Arthur Y. Lloyd of Morehead State Teacher's College read a 
paper entitled “Propaganda and Public Opinion.” He called attention 
to the nature of abolition propaganda, its political purpose and its 
effects on public opinion North and South. This abolition literature 
which has never been adequately analyzed, was of the most incendiary 
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character imaginable. It attacked not only the abstract injustice of slav- 
ery, but also the moral character of the entire white population of the 
South. The effects were soon apparent, for the South, which had hith- 
erto maintained a philosophical objection to slavery, now turned to its 
defense and pronounced a system of social and economic principles 
known as the “philosophy of slavery.” The effect of the abolition cru- 
sade upon the North was to increase sectional animosity toward the 
South. The effect upon the West was to help destroy the alliance be- 
tween the South and the West, and to pave the way for the East-West 
alliance on which the Republican party was founded. This new alliance, 
if the abolition movement had any meaning, was its basic motive. How- 
ever, it was not the purpose of the abolitionists—except the small 
Garrisonian minority—to drive the South out of the Union: the purpose 
was to gain by the “winning of the West’’ the ascendency of the East. 

Mr. Arthur Raymond Kooker of the WPA Survey in his paper, “The 
Transition from Pressure Politics to Political Action,” pointed out that 
the abolitionists of the 1830's were one of the most powerful pressure 
groups in the history of American politics. The abolitionists first flooded 
Congress with antislavery petitions which resulted in the gag rule from 
1836-1840. This gave the abolitionists the opportunity to make a house 
to house canvass for more petition signatures and an opportunity to 
question candidates as to their position on slavery. Finally, the aboli- 
tionists, not being satisfied with mere pressure, launched the Liberty 
party in 1840 and nominated James G. Birney. This, in reality, was the 
Republican party in embryo, for its platform contained the basic doc- 
trines later adopted by the Republicans. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson of Harris Teachers College gave a paper entitled 
“The Emigrant Aid Company and the Kansas Conflict.” The Kansas 
question was a national issue, he said, because both North and South 
regarded possession of Kansas as a political necessity. The North hoped 
to gain control of the Federal government in order to serve its own 
social and economic interest. The South hoped to regain the lost sena- 
torial balance by gaining control of Kansas and thus protecting its own 
interests. Actual slavery on Kansas soil was a minor issue. The most 
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important effect of the Kansas conflict in which the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany played a major réle, was the stimulation of the growth of the 
Republican party, and it was this rise of a hostile sectional party that 
was the immediate cause of secession and the Civil War. 

In the evening following this session the Southern Historical Associ- 
ation held its third annual dinner. Mr. E. Merton Coulter, a former 
president, presided so entertainingly that it was urged that he be drafted 
as a permanent presiding officer. Mr. Thomas P. Abernethy of the 
University of Virginia delivered the presidential address. Dissenting 
from the usual view that the frontier was largely responsible for the 
development of democracy in this country, he maintained on the con- 
trary that in the early stages of border life, the average settler was 
peculiarly subject to exploitation by land speculators who dominated 
the scene, both politically and economically. He stated that the frontier 
of free land and social equality, of the hunting shirt and the log cabin, 
existed where the land was of little value and the people of little 
importance. The so-called frontier democracy came only after the specu- 
lators had moved on to a new frontier. Much has been made of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy as of frontier origin; but Mr. Abernethy contended 
that Jefferson derived his idea from European philosophy. The three 
most powerful forces in the development of our ideas and habits of 
popular government, said Mr. Abernethy, were the philosophical doc- 
trines of seventeenth and Elizabethan century Europe, the frontier, and 
the Industrial Revolution. The Jeffersonian regime developed under the 
first of these, the Jacksonian under the second, and the New Deal under 
the third. 

On Saturday morning, November 20, two sessions were held in the 
Washington Duke Hotel: one on “Bourbonism in the South” and an- 
other on “Ante-Bellum Southern Agriculture.” Mr. Howard K. Beale 
of the University of North Carolina presided over the section on Bour- 
bonism. Mr. Comer Vann Woodward of the University of Florida read 
the first paper, ““Bourbonism in Georgia.” The men who gained power 
in that state after Reconstruction, Mr. Woodward said, did not deserve 
the epithet of “Bourbon.” They were forward, not backward looking. 
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Joseph E. Brown was a millionaire promoter of industries, and General 
John B. Gordon was personally interested in many industrial ventures. 
The same was true of Alfred B. Colquitt. These men with the assistance 
of Henry W. Grady and others of his type sought to convert Georgia 
and the South to the new industrial order of capitalism. Historians, 
poets, novelists, preachers, and teachers joined in the movement. Their 
political creed called for an alliance with the industrial East, and de- 
manded white solidarity under the business man’s regime in the name 
of “White Supremacy.” 

Mr. Allen Moger of Washington and Lee University read a paper 
entitled ‘“Bourbonism and the Rift in Virginia in 1896.” During the 
presidential campaign of 1896 a great many conservative Democrats 
co-operated closely with the Republicans in Virginia and reduced the 
democratic majority in that state. Strangely enough—to us today— 
Carter Glass as editor of the Lynchburg News and as a member of the 
resolutions committee in the convention at Chicago was a vigorous 
champion of Bryan and free silver. (How times change—or is it men?) 

The Bourbonism program was closed with a paper by Mr. H. C. 
Nixon of Tulane University on “The Farmers and Bourbonism in the 
Twentieth Century.” He emphasized the race issue as a complicating 
factor in the cleavage between agrarian progressivism and bourbonism 
in the South in the twentieth century. The suffrage restriction, he said, 
which largely took the vote away from the Negro, did not remove the 
Negro issue from politics. Southern progressive movements among farm- 
ers have frequently been limited to or based on conscious interests of 
the whites, while on the other hand reactionary elements have appealed 
to racial prejudices. Consequently the agricultural South has tended to 
be more conservative than the agricultural West; racial issues have been 
used to becloud economic problems and to limit a frontal attack upon 
such problems, as a roll call of many Southern demagogues shows. 

Mr. Everett Edwards of the United States Department of Agriculture 
presided over the session on “Ante-Bellum Southern Agriculture.” Mr. 
Walter Prichard of the Louisiana State University gave the first paper, 
entitled ‘The Louisiana Model Farm, 1833-1841,” in which he traced 
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the origin, objectives, elements of weakness, and reasons for the failure 
and liquidation of this early Southern agricultural “experiment station.” 
He pointed out that a few agricultural leaders promoted the scheme, 
which did not have the united support of the planting interests of the 
state; that the cotton planters lost interest when the experiments were 
devoted almost entirely to sugar culture and manufacture; and that 
these elements of weakness, together with the wave of economy result- 
ing from the panic of 1837, led to its failure and liquidation. 

Mr. Avery O. Craven of the University of Chicago read a paper on 
“John Taylor and Southern Agriculture.’’ The farmer, he said, is always 
at a disadvantage in politics. The traits developed by his way of life 
are not those of co-operation, efficiency, and capacity for rapid readjust- 
ment demanded in a complex social order. When urban, industrial de- 
velopments crowd the rural agricultural order, he loses ground and 
tends to peasantry. John Taylor, in good seventeenth century fashion, 
understood these facts and early presented the agrarian view in opposi- 
tion to the drift of political affairs under Alexander Hamilton. Political 
scientists have viewed him only as an advocate of state rights; agricul- 
tural historians as an advocate of an interestuug program of agricultural 
reform. Both, said Mr. Craven, have missed the point. Taylor had but 
a single aim. He would check the artificial development of finance and 
industry, and thereby save the superior rural way of life as it existed in 
the Southern plantation system. His practical purpose was twofold: to 
stir the agricultural groups to consciousness and to place agriculture on 
a firm economic foundation from which it could fight its battle against 
the rising urban tide. While believing that agriculture was superior to 
any other economic activity and way of life, he realized that the indus- 
trial and financial groups had the advantage as pressure groups in ob- 
taining favors from the government. He therefore wished to weaken or 
destroy the artificial “aristocracy of paper and patronage” by a strict 
adherence to the Constitution, and by the preservation of local self- 
government. To enable farmers to maintain both their numbers and 
their economic and social station he would restore their wasted soils, 
check bad agricultural practices, and restore lost markets. He saw that 
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should agriculture and finance-capitalism become sectionalized civil war 
would be unavoidable. ‘He was trying to prevent American democracy 
from becoming a means by which the few might plunder the many; he 
was trying to keep peasantry from American soil.” 

The last paper was read by Mr. Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick 
Historical Association, ‘Solon Robinson's Impressions of Southern Ag- 
riculture.”” Robinson, he said, was born in Tolland, Connecticut, in 
1803 and died in Jacksonville, Florida, in 1880. After a brief residence 
in southern Ohio and Indiana he became a pioneer settler of the section 
later known as Lake County. By 1840 he became a national figure as a 
writer and expert on scientific agriculture. He edited the Plow in 1852 
and was agricultural editor of the New York Tribune from 1853 to 
1868. Between 1840 and 1851 he made five major journeys through the 
Southern states, publishing his observations in agricultural periodicals 
and newspapers. He met all classes of people in the South and observed 
all types of farming and planting practices. He urged upon the planters 
the draining of the Southern swamps, deep plowing, and use of ferti- 
lizers, suggested methods to prevent erosion, urged diversification of 
crops, and desired planters generally to make their plantations self- 
sufficient. He pointed out frequently to the planters the advantages to 
be gained by improved agricultural implements and machinery and he 
strongly urged the need of agricultural education. He was impartial in 
his attitude toward slavery and deprecated the activities of the aboli- 
tionists. Having both a rational and a social viewpoint, Robinson's 
illuminating comments on Southern agriculture possess both interest 
and value. 

The last meeting of the Association was the business session held at 
a luncheon in the Main Dining Room of the Washington Duke Hotel. 
Reports were heard from the secretary-treasurer, the editorial associate 
of the Journal of Southern History, and the committees. The session 
closed with the election of officers for 1938. 








Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


By FLETCHER M. GREEN 


The affairs of the Association have moved forward in a most satis- 
factory manner during the past year. The membership has increased at 
a rapid rate; all financial obligations have been met and the cash bal- 
ance of the Association has been considerably increased; and the Journal 
of Southern History, under the able editorship of Professor Wendell H. 
Stephenson, has become recognized as one of the best publications in 
the field of American history. The Association was invited to hold a 
joint session with the American Historical Association at its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, December 29-31, 1937. The session, at which 
Professor J. G. de R. Hamilton and Mr. William M. Robinson, Jr., read 
papers, was devoted to a consideration of ‘The Southern Confederacy 
and the Constitution.” 

At the annual business meeting of the Association held at Durham, 
North Carolina, By-Law Number IV was amended so as to provide that 
‘The Committee on Nominations shall consist of five members, one of 
whom shall serve a second year and be chairman of the Committee his 
second year.” Resolutions deploring the death of Judge John H. De- 
Witt and Dunbar Rowland, members of the Association, and one re- 
gretting the illness of Professor William K. Boyd, cochairman of the 
committee on local arrangements for the third annual meeting, were 
adopted. The Association also adopted resolutions commending the 
satisfactory character of the recent volumes of the Foreign Relations of 
the United States and urging the Secretary of State of the United States 
to continue to publish in full the American diplomatic correspondence 
and to obtain, if possible, the permission of foreign governments to 
publish their correspondence with the United States. The following 
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officers were elected at the Annual Meeting to serve for 1938: president, 
Philip M. Hamer; vice president, Charles S. Sydnor; secretary-treasurer, 
Fletcher M. Green; members of the executive council, Thomas D. Clark 
and Benjamin B. Kendrick. 

The executive council in session at Durham, North Carolina, elected 
Avery O. Craven and Frank L. Owsley to the board of editors of the 
Journal of Southern History for terms of four years to replace Thomas 
P. Abernethy and William C. Binkley whose terms had expired. The 
council voted to reduce the number of copies of each issue of the Journal 
from 1500 to 1200 and instructed the Treasurer to pay the cost of pub- 
lication of two numbers of the Journal for 1938. Benjamin B. Kendrick 
and Charles S. Sydnor were appointed by the council to serve as an 
advisory board to the Treasurer who was instructed to invest some 
$3000 of the funds of the Association in United States bonds. The 
council accepted the invitation of Tulane University to hold its 1938 
annual meeting in New Orleans, the exact date in November to be 
decided upon the recommendation of Professor Mack Swearingen of 
Tulane University. 

The Association has had a most satisfactory growth in membership 
during the past year. In 1936 I reported 539 active members, including 
2 life members, and an exchange list of 59. Of the 539, however, 47 
were in arrears for 1936 dues. At present there are 648 active members, 
including 3 life members, with only 32 in arrears for 1937 dues. There 
is also an exchange list of 62. The Association has lost three members 
by death. These were Judge John H. DeWitt of Nashville, Tennessee; 
Professor J. E. Guardia of Louisiana State Normal College; and Mr. G. 
O. Houston of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Mr. Dunbar Rowland who 
was a member by virtue of his position as director of the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History has also died during the year. 
Thirteen members resigned from the Association but two of them later 
renewed their membership. Twenty-two names have been dropped from 
the membership roll for nonpayment of dues. Three subscribing mem- 
bers have been transferred to the exchange list. One hundred and forty- 
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eight new names have been added to the active roll. This gives a net 
gain of 109 active and 3 exchange members. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS AS OF JANUARY 1, 1938 


I cose SucenseredeythahtSMeb ad een bVONNET 645 
Life members seks aceasta Peete rere ee 3 
Exchange with the Journal of Southern History............... 62 

| Ee re ee ee ee Se ee 710 


The Association now has members in forty-five states, the District of 
Columbia, Argentina, Canada, England, and France. The three states 
in which there are no members are Iowa, Maine, and Nevada. Twenty- 
one states have ten or more members. In order of numbers these are: 
North Carolina, 65; Louisiana, 62; Virginia, 48; Alabama, 47; Tennes- 
see, 46; Georgia, 45; Mississippi, 42; Florida and Texas, 26 each; Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina, 25 each; District of Columbia, 23; New 
York, 21; Arkansas and Illinois, 14 each; Massachusetts, 13; Ohio, 12; 
Indiana, 11; Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 10 each. Of 
the 648 active or subscribing members 190 are libraries and institutions, 
some of which are high school libraries. Of the 458 persons who are 
members 345 are men and 110 are women. The Secretary repeats what 
he said in his last report, that the most fruitful field for recruiting new 
members is to be found among graduate students of history, school and 
college libraries, and high school teachers. I would again urge that all 
members who know people who might be interested in becoming mem- 
bers of the Association report their names to the Secretary who will be 
glad to write them. From some thirty names suggested by members 
(other than those who are members of the committee on membership) 
during the past year the Secretary enrolled twenty members. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 1, 1938 


RECEIPTS: January 1, 1937-December 31, 1937 


Cash balance, January 1, 1937................ $2,807 .90 
Profits from third annual meeting at Durham and 
eo 8 erie eee 69.85 
Interest on savings account................... 38.39 
Collected as dues and from sale of the Journal of 
UI aes g +c Ves teh siasheday 1,886 .76 
WD hs &0. a dale: &'o.c Mabnds 64cae be 5.0 wis ce ee $4,802 .90 
DISBURSEMENTS: January 1, 1937-December 31, 1937 
ee I ne Ut cs eae atebccunn $ 3.50 
Express on membership supplies........... wen 2.48 
Mailing programs of annual meeting........... 12.00 
Membership committee expense............... 4.22 
ass onlbc kee 84 eke eraehe 1.50 
SR Pe es eee 42.68 
Printing February issue of the Journal of Southern 
History. . idRie ve the ee Own 628 .65 
Printing membership folders, enrollment blanks, 
receipts, and statements... .. 62.35 
Printing programs, tickets, and registration blanks 
for annual meeting. . ap TM 57.05 
Refund on overpaid account pees Sat 4.80 
Stationery and supplies...................... 15.25 
Telephone and telegraph................ ea 2.02 
Typing and multigraphing................... 23.53 
ee eee rT ee if 860 03 
Balance on hand... adage ncaa so nianis aia $3,942 87 
BALANCE DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Checking account, Bank of Chapel Hill $1,049 07 
Savings account, Bank of Chapel Hill........ 2,893 80 
POEs 5 0's capa vbpg es wade o idaew eee 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLETCHER M. GREEN, Secretary-Treasurer 








Notes and Documents 


MILFORT’S PLAN FOR A FRANCO-CREEK ALLIANCE 


AND THE RETROCESSION OF LOUISIANA 


Edited by E. Witson LYON 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century a number of European 
adventurers lived among the Indians of the Old Southwest.* One of the 
most colorful of these characters was a Frenchman, Le Clerc Milfort, 
who achieved some influence with the Creeks. Little is known of his 
early life beyond the fact that he was born at Thin-le-Moutier, near 
Méziéres, on February 2, 1752, and christened Jean-Antoine Le Clerc, 
Milfort being a name he later assumed. He served in the army from 
1764 until 1774, when he left France for mysterious reasons.’ 

The next decade is the most obscure period of his career, and our sole 
source for these years is his own mendacious memoirs,* according to 
which he arrived in Boston in 1775 and made his way by easy stages to 
the Creek country. There he claims to have married the sister of Alex- 
ander McGillivray, the noted half-breed chief, and to have achieved the 
distinction of Tastanegy, or Great War Chief, the title he assumed in 

1 For a splendid description of the Indian country at this time, see Arthur P. Whitaker, 
The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803 (New York, 1934), 68-78. 

2 Morris Bishop, “The Astounding Adventures of General Milfort,” in Franco-American 
Review (New Haven, 1936-), I (1936), 105-15. This article deals very briefly with Mil- 
fort's plans for the retrocession of Louisiana and the support of the Creeks by France. 

8 Mémoire ou coup d’oeil rapide sur mes différens voyages et mon séjour dans la nation 
Créck. Par le G*!- Milfort, Tastanégy ou Grand Chef de Guerre de la nation Créck, et 
Général de Brigade au service de la République francaise (Paris, 1802). The writer is 
indebted to Dr. E. R. Rushton of Ithaca, New York, for the loan of his manuscript trans- 


lation of Milfort’s rare volume. Thanks for several suggestions are also due Miss Elizabeth 
Howard West, librarian, Texas Technological College. 
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his later correspondence with the French government. Both statements 
may be questioned. We do know, however, that he served as a Spanish 
agent among the Indians from 1785 to 1795.* 

Around the latter date he conceived a bold plan for making France 
again the mistress of the Mississippi Valley. Louisiana should be re- 
covered by negotiation with Spain and an alliance then made with the 
Creeks and the other Southwestern Indians. Milfort, of course, would 
be the dominant figure in this restoration of the old French Empire. On 
learning of the war between Spain and France he resigned his position 
as a Spanish agent, and after months of waiting received a passport 
from the governor of Louisiana on January 14, 1795. He sailed on an 
English boat for Philadelphia, where his schemes received a favorable 
reception from Joseph Fauchet, the French minister, who was an ardent 
advocate of the retrocession of Louisiana. 

Milfort’s arrival in Paris was coincident with a rising colonial interest 
in France. His own cherished dream, the retrocession of Louisiana, was 
one of the demands made by the Committee of Public Safety in the 
peace negotiations with Spain then in progress at Basel.’ Milfort called 
on Cambacérés, president of the Committee of Public Safety, on July 27, 
1795, and presented his project. Cambacérés received him with consid- 
eration and sent him to Treilhard, the secretary of the committee, who 
told Milfort that a treaty was being negotiated with Spain and that he 
should wait until this had been concluded.® The following day Milfort 
presented the first of his memoirs’ on the advantages of French posses- 
sion of Louisiana. France, he argued, should take the Creeks under her 
protection at once. By supporting them, she could conquer Louisiana 
from a hostile Spain. The Creeks hated both Spain and the United 

* Bishop, “The Astounding Adventures of General Milfort,” Joc. cit., 114. 

5 Arthur P. Whitaker, “Louisiana in the Treaty of Basel,” in Journal of Modern History 


(Chicago, 1929-), VIII (1936), 1-26; E. Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 
1759-1804 (Norman, 1934), 79-86. 


© Mémoire ou coup d’oeil rapide sur mes différens voyages et mon séjour dans la nation 
Créck (Rushton translation), 80. 
7 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Etats-Unis, XLIV, fols. 


162-70. Photostats in the Library of Congress. Hereafter these archives will be referred to 
as AAE, EU. 
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States but would be forced to make a treaty with the latter if France did 
not act quickly. On July 29 the Committee of Public Safety learned the 
terms of the Treaty of Basel signed on July 22. Spain ceded the colony 
of Santo Domingo but retained Louisiana. However, France hoped to 
secure the latter by subsequent negotiation. 

The next few months were not propitious for overseas expansion as 
France was occupied with the making of a new constitution, but after 
the Directory was installed Milfort presented his plan again. The en- 
suing four years were the period of his greatest influence. France was 
anxious to build up a colonial empire in the Mississippi Valley and the 
West Indies.* She also desired a mainland possession as a means of 
influencing the policy of the United States, whose relations with France 
were strained throughout the entire period of the Directory. 

Milfort’s proposal of February 26, 1796, for an alliance with the 
Creeks received careful consideration from Delacroix, the minister of 
foreign affairs, who presented a significant report on the question to the 
Directory.’ The value of a Creek alliance, he stated, would depend en- 
tirely on whether France could communicate with the Indian tribes. This 
in turn depended upon the success of the negotiations then in progress 
at Madrid for the cession of Louisiana and West Florida. If either 
colony were obtained France would be able to menace the United States 
and thus acquire no little influence at Philadelphia. Delacroix proposed 
that the Directory authorize him to urge the French ambassador in Spain 
to present firmly and at once “the demand which he is charged to make 
for the cession of Louisiana, or at least West Florida.”*® While awaiting 
the result of the negotiation with Spain, Delacroix proposed that a pen- 
sion and probably a military rank be given to Milfort. The Minister of 
the Navy and Colonies also expressed interest in Milfort’s project and 
asked Delacroix to keep him informed about its progress."* 


® For a discussion of the Directory’s efforts to secure the retrocession of Louisiana, see 
Lyon, Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 88-98. 

® Rapport du Ministre des Relations Extérieures sur les propositions de Francois Tas- 
tanegy, 8 Ventése, An IV [February 27, 1796], AAE, EU, XLV, fols. 210-16. 

10 [bid., fol. 216. 

11 Laurent-Jean-Francois Truguet, Minister of the Navy and Colonies, to Charles Dela- 
croix, 19 Ventése, An IV [March 9, 1796}, ibid., fol. 221. 
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The Directory went even beyond Delacroix’s suggestion. On March 
26, 1796, it created Milfort brigadier general during his stay in France.” 
A week later the Minister of War reported that the necessary orders had 
been given for conferring the rank and pay awarded Milfort.** By the 
second article of the Directory’s decree the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was instructed to charge the French ambassador in Spain with securing 
the retrocession of Louisiana at once “or at least the Mobile, the islands 
situated at its mouth, and Pensacola Bay, as well as free navigation of 
the Mississippi."** Other articles authorized Delacroix to accept the 
friendship of the Creeks and to purchase a list of presents for them 
amounting to 178,000 livres. The Minister of the Navy and Colonies 
should see that these gifts reached their destination. 

Despite its constant insistence, the Directory did not secure the retro- 
cession of Louisiana in the next year, and Milfort remained in Paris en- 
joying the rank and emoluments of a brigadier general.** He presented 
a thirty-page memoir to the Directory on the importance of Louisiana 
to France, stressing the necessity of immediate action to halt American 
expansion in the Mississippi Valley.** On July 7, 1797, Delacroix wrote 
the Minister of the Navy and Colonies that present circumstances gave 
little immediate prospect of using Milfort and that the government had 
decided to send him back to the Creeks at the expense of the Republic 
on one of the vessels carrying its new agents to St. Domingue.’ For 
some reason not revealed in the archives this decision was not executed. 
Milfort remained in Paris and continued to receive his salary as briga- 
dier general until September 23, 1800."* 


12 Decree of Directory, 6 Germinal, An IV [March 26, 1796], ibid., fols. 321-22. 


18 Minister of War to Minister of Foreign Affairs, 13 Germinal, An IV [April 2, 1796], 
ibid., fol. 360. 


14 Jbid., fol. 321. 

15 Delacroix to Tastanegy, 19 Messidor, An V [July 7, 1797], tbid., XLVIII, fol. 21. 
His petition was considered, and rank and pay would remain the same until he sailed. 

16N. M. Miller Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries Relat- 
ing to the History of the Mississippi Valley, 2 vols. (Washington, 1926-1928), II, 1681. 

17 Delacroix to the Minister of the Navy and Colonies, 19 Messidor, An V [July 7, 
1797}, AAE, EU, XLVIII, fol. 22. 

18 Mémoire ou coup d’oeil rapide sur mes différens voyages et mon séjour dans la 
nation Créck (Rushton translation), 80. When this was written in 1802, Milfort stated 
that he still had his commission but that his salary had been discontinued. 
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Talleyrand, who succeeded Delacroix at the Foreign Office in July 
1797, was especially interested in expansion in North America. He 
pushed the negotiations for the retrocession of Louisiana, and lent a 
willing ear to the plans of Milfort. The so-called Creek chieftain pre- 
sented the most important of all his memoirs to the Directory in the 
autumn of 1798.'* The Directory passed the memoir to Talleyrand who 
in acknowledging it on October 9 wrote as follows: 

I have read it [the memoir} with pleasure and have found the subject worthy of 
the most serious consideration. I will submit it to the Directory and I will take 
care to let you know what reception it receives. I beg you to accept my thanks for 
the interest it has aroused in me and to believe that any information from you on 
these countries will always be precious to me.?° 

A careful précis of the memoir was then prepared by the Foreign Office 
for the Directory.” 

After his overthrow of the Directory on November 10, 1799, Na- 
poleon gave new vigor to the negotiations for the retrocession of Lou- 
isiana, which he secured on October 1, 1800. In the meantime Tastanegy 
continued his campaign. He had been very much upset by the conces- 
sions made to the Americans in the treaty of San Lorenzo which was 
finally executed by the Spaniards in 1798. On August 13, 1800, he 
urged the government to act immediately and warned of the danger to 
France if Spain ceded any of Upper Louisiana to the United States.” 
But Napoleon was not impressed with Milfort as the Directory had 
been. The government received his communications but did not reply. 
The first Consul had more efficacious and reliable means of attaining 
his ends. 


19 Tastanegy Grand Chef de Guerre de la Nation Crik aux Membres du Directoire 
Exécutif de la République francaise, AAE, EU, L, fols. 236-59. On the margin is written: 
“Renvoyé au ministre des Relations Extérieures 4 recommander 4 son examen Paris, 11 
Vendémiaire, An VII [October 2, 1798], [signed] Reubell.” This is the memoir translated 
below. There is another copy of this memoir at the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Correspondance Politique, Louisiane ¢: les Florides, Supplément des Etats Unis, VII. 

20 Ministre des Relations Extérieures au C®- Tastanegy Général de Brigade des Armées 
francaises Grand Chef de Guerre de lu nation Crik, 18 Vendémiaire, An VII [October 9, 
1798], AAE, EU, L, fol. 262. 

21 Précis du mémoire adressé au Directoire Exécutif par francois Tastanegy Grand Chef 
de Guerre de la nation Crik, ibid., fols. 234-35. 

22 Tastanegy to the French government, ibid., LII, fols. 235-36. 
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As a last resort Tastanegy in 1802 dashed off in three weeks his 
Mémoire ou coup d’oeil rapide sur mes différens voyages et mon séjour 
dans la nation Créck, the work by which he is known today. Much of 
the book is obviously false, but it does have value as a picture of Creek 
life. Scattered throughout the volume are references to Louisiana and 
the proposed alliance with the Indians. The author puts his own case 
as follows: 


I waited for seven years, with all the confidence which the government of France 
should inspire in the execution of promises made in its name. I knew the im- 
possibility of realizing these plans, and I have not made any claims against the 
government, but now, since it is planning to take possession of Louisiana and 
put my plans in operation, for which purpose only I came to France, I should be 
lacking in patriotism and remiss in my duties to the Creeks as well as to my own 
honor if I did not remind the government of its promises. I have too much 
confidence in its good faith to believe that it will put the plans aside at the in- 
stance of my enemies, who are also the enemies of the government.** 

His confidence was misplaced. Napoleon not only stopped his salary 
but failed to give him a position in the military expedition which he 
assembled in Holland for taking possession of Louisiana. 

Milfort’s career is an excellent illustration of French interest in Lou- 
isiana from 1795-1803. His memoirs contain all the arguments put forth 
in favor of the retrocession of the province. The Americans will be held 
in check, the Spanish Empire preserved, the French islands secured from 
lack of food, and a great colony of limitless opportunity opened up in 
the Mississippi Valley. It was just such reasoning that led Napoleon 
and Talleyrand to recover Louisiana and prepare for its exploitation. 

Today Milfort’s plan of checking the Americans by an alliance with 
the Creeks, supported by 10,000 French soldiers, may appear fantastic. 
But it did not seem so to his contemporaries. As a modern authority 
observes: “The thirteen thousand warriors of the Southern tribes . . . 
outnumbered the Franco-American force that had humbled Cornwallis’s 
army at Yorktown; they were four times as numerous as the whole 


United States army in 1795, and eight times as numerous as the Spanish 


28 Rushton translation, 80. 
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troops in Louisiana and West Florida.""** Milfort’s proposal to use the 
Indians was the same policy Carondelet, one of the ablest governors of 
Louisiana, had advocated in 1797 as the foundation of Spanish defense 
in the Southwest. Carondelet considered the Indians better fighters than 
the Americans and believed he could use the savages to drive the pio- 
neers beyond the Appalachians.** Milfort’s character and his stand- 
ing with the Indians were questioned in Paris, but the various French 
governments never doubted the soundness of his scheme. 

After France recovered Louisiana Napoleon himself sought the sup- 
port of the Southwestern Indians and planned for the Louisiana expedi- 
tion to take them a quantity of presents. General Victor, its commander, 
was told that “{'The Western Americans} must be fortified against also 
by alliances with the Indian nations scattered on the east side of the 
river. The Chickasaws, Choctaws, Alibamons, Creeks, etc., are repre- 
sented as being entirely devoted to us.""** The red man would help the 
Latin bar the westward surge of the adventurous Anglo-Saxon. 

The memoir translated below is Milfort’s best statement of his plan 
for making France the mistress of the Lower Mississippi Valley. 


FRANCOIS TASTANEGY GREAT WAR CHIEF OF THE CREEK NATION TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC?" 


Born a Frenchman extraordinary circumstances led me among the men of 
nature. They fought for their liberty and struggled against their eternal usurpers 
for possession of the land where lie the ashes of their former warriors. I fought 
with them. My success appealed to their courage, and I was made successor to 
their chief Mogilveux. . . . What a sublime cause I defended for twenty years! 
The government of the United States with all its power was not able to parcel 
out the sacred soil that I had sworn to defend. . . . 

Suddenly a powerful cry, like the will of the Eternal, made itself heard and 
shook the two Worlds. (France is free!) At this cry, heard in the depths of our 


24 Whitaker, The Mississippi Question, 70. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Instructions secrétes pour la Capitaine-General de la Louisiane approuvées par le 
Premier Consul le 5 Frimaire, An XI [November 26, 1802}, Archives Nationales, Colonies 
CF18451, translated by J. A. Robertson, Louisiana Under the Rule of Spain, France, and 
the United States, 1785-1807, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1911), I, 368. 

27 AAE, EU, L, fols. 236-59. The Directory sent the memoir to the Foreign Office on 
October 2, 1798. A few redundant passages have been eliminated in the translation. 
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wilderness, I became French again. Perceiving a way to render a great service to 
my native country, I assembled my brothers in arms who had seen me brave 
death a thousand times as their leader. I recalled the memory of the French, so 
similar to themselves; I spoke of the possibility of having them again as neigh- 
bors. This idea was received with joy by all the assembled chiefs of the Creek 
nation. These fertile lands, washed by the most beautiful rivers of the world and 
contiguous to Louisiana, will become common to two peoples united by old ties 
and destined to become more closely allied through mutual interest. This is the 
general desire that I was charged to make known in France. 

A thousand dangers menaced me. I had to go on an English boat in order to 
get to Philadelphia ; the hate of the Americans would have been fatal had I been 
recognized. The voyage necessitated considerable expense, and success was by 
no means assured. But these considerations did not weaken my resolution. The 
Spanish tribes ennobled themselves, paying the expenses of a perilous mission, 
but one able to aid France. I arrived in Philadelphia and communicated my 
plans to Citizen Fauchet, then minister of the French Republic. He found them 
in conformity with the views which he and all his predecessors had sent to 
France. He encouraged my zeal. I crossed the Atlantic. I presented myself to the 
Committee of Public Safety which had just concluded peace with Spain without 
obtaining the retrocession of Louisiana. This mishap distressed me, but did not 
discourage me. I proved the possibility of colonizing in the vicinity of this Span- 
ish possession. My ascendancy over the savages, their friendship for the French, 
their fathers, the protection that would be promised them by the French—all 
assure us an immense territory and great power in the beginning, as I will soon 
prove. But the difficult circumstances in which it found itself did not permit the 
Committee of Public Safety to concern itself with a distant project when so many 
dangers menaced the country. 

The new constitution once in effect I addressed myself to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs who observed that the last part of my plan was no longer sec- 
ondary since the government realized its necessity and was trying to obtain the 
retrocession of Louisiana. He presented me to the Directory which conferred on 
me the rank of brigadier general, while awaiting the moment to test my zeal and 
my knowledge of the locality. The moment has arrived, Citizens; the pressing 
interest of France to restrain and frighten the United States,?* the safety of the 
colonies, the needs of the navy—all cry to you that the moment has arrived. I 
am going to prove to you the necessity of the plan I present, adding some details 
the circumstances demand. I will then rapidly trace the methods for succeeding 
and the result of success. 

One has constantly repeated, and I dare repeat it again, that without a conti- 
nental possession in America we will lose our Antilles, which will be divided 


28 This memoir was presented soon after the publication of the X Y Z dispatches by the 
American government. 
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between England and her former colony [the United States}. I will add that 
Spain herself will be despoiled of Mexico and, in time, of all the territories she 
has acquired by so much blood and so many crimes. My first assertion is proved 
by the circumstances of the current war. It is impossible for us to provision our 
West Indian colonies directly. An offensive and defensive alliance between the 
United States and England would reduce our islands to all the horrors of a 
famine, since North America alone furnishes all their needs. Furthermore, we 
have no harbors for our vessels, no port where they can be repaired, provisioned, 
or procure masts and other naval supplies. Our enemies are able to acquire all 
these things regardless of the hatred or friendship of the Americans. . . . 
Spain has an immediate interest in retroceding us a possession where com- 
merce languishes and is abandoned to the English and the Americans, since this 
cession would guarantee the safety of Mexico. France has an equal interest in 
obtaining the retrocession, since it would guarantee her colonies too. To these 
powerful motives one can add another which would be looked on favorably by a 
government which does not allow the French name to be outraged with im- 
punity—that of resisting the audacity of the Americans whose independence is 
due to France and who today, far from repaying their sacred debt, seem desirous 
of throwing themselves into the arms of their former tyrants. Our proximity 
alone will have more effect than the most sacred claims. The English ambition 
which burns in their uncorrupted hearts will be curbed by our irrepressible valor. 
In addition there are a number of states in the West which will join our cause. 
To pretend that it is not possible to make French some of the states bordering on 
the Mississippi shows little knowledge of these localities and the spirit of the 
inhabitants. A little while ago they still abominated the Federal government, 
which hesitated at first to demand the free navigation of the Mississippi from 
Spain and thus rendered useless what is perhaps the richest land in the New 
World. (This hesitation came from the fear of seeing these people detach them- 
selves from the federation to which they are not bound by any ties or interests.) 
Spain by some unknown mischance granted this concession since their [the 
American} last treaty with Great Britain,*® and at the moment when their gov- 
ernment denounced us the most violently. She [Spain} has done even more; she 
has ceded land which did not belong to her at all, but to the Creeks. Again 
peoples called savage have been sacrificed to those pretending to be civilized. 
This blunder of the Spanish court will not have fatal consequences if it has the 
good sense to give us all its original rights in this interesting part of America. 
Once masters of the course of a river which is the only outlet through which the 
inhabitants of Cumberland, Franklin, and Kentucky can market their products, 
the French will either dictate their laws or adopt them at their wish as brothers. 
Finally, to convince the incredulous, I will state that six years ago the different 
states proposed to form a state with the savages and to separate from the Union. 


29 Jay's Treaty. 
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As guardians of this extraordinary river, from its mouth to its source, the Indians 
I command were, and still are, desirable allies. But frank in our hatred, as in our 
friendship, we rejected the proposals of those who had so often deceived us and 
remained allied to Spain, nevertheless without arms. But she furnished us with 
arms and lead for fighting our assassins and usurpers. This antipathy will stop 
at the command of the French Republic, or at least she will become the arbiter 
of the respective rights of her neighbors. 

There are innumerable other proofs of the inclination of the states I have 
named above toward a schism. When Genet planned a coup de main on the 
Floridas, the Americans bordering on these regions supported him, and a great 
number, despite the proclamations and menaces even of the President, were 
going to march with the French and ally with them. One knows also that the 
gazettes of the United States sold to the Executive, which fear and hate every- 
thing with a French name, published recently that the tricolor floated in several 
places on the banks of the Mississippi. Finally, the will of nature should lead 
everyone to agree with me. She herself has ordained the separation of the West 
from the rest of the country. . . . Will they [the Westerners} remain isolated? 
No, since I have proved that in such circumstances there would be no commerce 


or riches for them. They will be led to a union or at least a close alliance with 
France. 


Here I present in detail the means at France’s disposal for establishing in the 
New World such a continental power that England can not harm our colonies, 
and the commerce of the Americans will be at our feet. I will observe that I 
reason always on the assumption of the retrocession of Louisiana. 

The relations of the Republic with the United States do not permit delay in 
the projected establishment. The Federal government, whatever be the actual 
conduct which prudence counsels, has decided on a rupture with France. The 
ground it [the Federal government} has gained in the past three years leaves no 
hope of a revolution which would render the government more popular and 
consequently more French. 


Louisiana should be occupied at once. The necessary land and naval forces will 
be small in view of the value and importance of the undertaking. Ten thousand 
regular troops will suffice for a formidable nucleus which can be increased at 
will in case it is necessary to take the offensive. All the inhabitants, when they 
are French, will become soldiers. Only those who have visited the country know 
the love of the Louisianians for our Republic. From the fatal day when they 
were bequeathed by a despot, despite their repeated claims, to the indolent Span- 
iard until the time of our revolution, they wept tears of blood over the abandon- 
ment of their mother country. (I say until the date of our revolution, for since 
that time the hope of becoming French again has entered their hearts.) During 
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Spain’s war against us several important families emigrated in the hope of re- 
turning with the French. Some of them drag out their misfortunes in the United 
States. The constant fear of an insurrection in our favor cruelly torments the 
government of the country [Louisiana]. . . . 

This population, all potentially military, is more numerous than is commonly 
supposed. The Natchez district, which is the smallest division of Louisiana, 
alone has thirty thousand inhabitants.*° I will add that all the facts I cite here 
are supported by proofs. This population will increase for a long time in a 
proportion one can not conceive unless he has travelled in this magnificent coun- 
try. At the news that Louisiana has become French thousands of Canadians now 
proscribed by England for their attachment to France and at present living in 
the United States will immigrate to the colony. 

What particular joy for a government founded on humanity to give an asylum 
to twenty thousand Frenchmen thrown onto the new continent by the misfor- 
tunes of our colonies !** Most of them are agriculturists who will take their skill 
into a new and partly uncleared country. In my opinion, it is not wisdom to 
allow the great white proprietors to return to the islands where they fought the 
blacks. Eternal enmity will divide the two races, and an interminable war will 
follow. The negroes will never forgive; only white men coming from Europe 
can live with them. . . . I only wish to convince the Directory of the possibility 
of saving from despair those, who no matter what their prejudices, merit some 
consideration. They can render great services to agriculture and will energetically 
defend a government which, though far away, learned of them and assisted them 
in their misfortune. What a nursery of strength and prosperity for France! Most 
of them are famishing though possessed of considerable property in our islands. 
By cessions of yet uncleared land we could acquire the property they have aban- 
doned and at the same time increase the strength and prosperity of our conti- 
nental colony. This would be an exchange favorable both to these unfortunates 
and to the Republic. . . . 

You will recognize the purity of the motives that lead me to dare call your 
attention to a class of guilty individuals. I speak of the déportés ; could not one 
use them in a healthy climate rather than relegating them to Guiana where it is 
impossible for Europeans to work in the fields ?** Let the Directory persuade it- 


80 Natchez, of course, was a part of West Florida, not Louisiana. The territory was 
ceded to the United States by Spain in 1795 and finally relinquished in 1798. Milfort was 
greatly irritated by this action of the Spanish government. 

1 Particularly St. Domingue, where the revolt of the Negroes had destroyed the pros- 
perity of the colony and had forced many of the whites to seek refuge in the Spanish colo- 
nies or in the United States. 

82 The Directory had deported a number of its political opponents to Guiana. Among 
the déportés of 18 Fructidor, An V [September 4, 1797], was Francois Barbé-Marbois, who 
as secretary of the treasury in 1803 sold Louisiana to the United States for Napoleon. 
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self of this truth: once the déportés have crossed the Aalantic they become again 
friends of France. There is no party spirit among exiles beyond the sea. . . . 

Thus by practicing justice and kindness the government will lay, at the same 
time, the base of a power more than sufficient to restrain the ambition of the 
United States and punish them for their ingratitude. This power will consist 
of the ten thousand troops to be sent out, the numerous population of Louisiana, 
and the colonists driven from their homes by civil wars arising from their own 
prejudices. This population will be doubled, perhaps, by the malcontents search- 
ing for a refuge and by the déportés who will be forced to go there, forgetting 
their crimes by being useful. This power will depend upon the inclination of 
the Western states to separate from the Federal Union and join the inhabitants 
of the opposite bank of the Mississippi. But if, despite all probabilities, events 
should prevent this combination, other independent resources remain. It is these 
I now present to the government. These are the forces we should use primarily. 

One of the chief scourges of the finances of the United States is the constant 
war they are obliged to sustain against the savages. This is at least the price of 
their successive invasions of our territory, sale of which is often announced even 
before it is usurped. The savages that I command compose the most powerful 
nation of all those between Louisiana and the United States. They protect other 
nations now aimost annihilated by the ceaseless combats that occur among them- 
selves, thanks to Europeans, who tired of opposing them themselves, have led 
them to devour each other. . . . They have seized exposed territory in order 
to defend themselves and have kept it in its entirety. It is a part of this immense 
territory they have charged me to offer you and to join to Louisiana. This garden 
of the New World can be divided between all the French I have cited as being 
called to people and cultivate it. 

I am equally charged by my savage brothers to offer you their services and to 
contract an offensive and defensive alliance with France. The Americans will 
long remember the defeat of General [George Rogers} Clark,** the same who 
today claims from you the sums due him as head of Genet’s attempted expedi- 
tion ; the same Clark who is considered to understand best the tactics to be fol- 
lowed in fighting the savages was beaten with ten thousand regular troops under 
his command by me, Tastanegy, with six thousand savages of the Northern Tribes 
that I assembled in haste near Detroit and with whom I was forced to communi- 
cate through twenty interpreters. Only two thousand of my men were present. 
. . » You will observe further that an army composed of such warriors costs very 
little while that of their enemies requires enormous sums. One has to pursue our 
intrepid warriors through the forest, along impassable roads and unnavigable 
rivers. Without baggage, they attack when the enemy thinks them five or six 
leagues away. In the middle of the night thunder strikes without being preceded 
by lightning. The best plans, the greatest caution, even courage, is powerless 


88 Completely false. 
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against such troops. If they are conquered they cover a hundred leagues before 
regular troops can make five; victorious, they harass an enemy embarrassed by 
baggage. Often on abandoning everything the enemy finds itself constantly over- 
taken by our indefatigable runners. 


If the Directory accepts the offer I am authorized to make it will then be 
necessary to discuss the geographic details of the proposed concessions. I will 
need an artist to draw the maps which I remember exactly but which I am unable 
to design or translate into technical terms. I have a perfect acquaintance with all 
the settlements of North America and however learned the men one might con- 
sult previously on this vast region I can add to their knowledge and correct, per- 
haps, many geographical errors consecrated by tradition. 

Once all the measures are decreed for the execution of our plan it will be 
necessary for me to go ahead with two or three men in the confidence of the 
government in order to prepare the way for such a long anticipated event. At 
least three months will be required to form a league of the nations bordering on 
my own. The alliance should be made public only on the arrival of the forces of 
the Republic. It will be necessary to maintain the same secrecy in France and at 
the Court of Spain. The news, known only at the moment of execution, will 
frighten the United States. The vessels that will have convoyed our troops, mas- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico, can strike at the ports of the Americans, if hostilities 
are committed against us, and can seize at one stroke the few war vessels they 
will have been able to assemble at great expense. It would be easy at the same 
time to take the Bermudas, that lair of brigands to whom the American captains 
sell the ruins of the fortunes of the unhappy Frenchmen who resort to them 
seeking protection from murder and fire. One could ravage the fisheries of New- 
foundland and assist the agents of the Republic in the colonies by restraining the 
ambitious in the path of duty. All these different operations are linked together 
and should be executed together. The United States will be forced to accept our 
terms, unless they wish their total ruin. 

Their most important tax is the duty laid on the imports of foreign manufac- 
tured goods. Since 1792 they have balanced their accounts only through ad- 
vantages reaped from the disasters of our commerce. With what will they pay 
their troops when they no longer export and sell the products of our islands in 
America and Africa? Not with the products of their own territory, since we will 
get these things from Louisiana and the adjacent country. France herself will no 
longer need American tobacco, flour, salt meat, leather, rice, or their indigo, 
which is inferior to that grown in Louisiana. The ports of France and our colo- 
nies will be closed to them. . . . 

It will be easy to keep secret what I recommend. The descent on England will 
deceive all observers.** What has been done for the expedition to the East Indies 


84 A reference to the expedition for the invasion of England which the Directory was 
organizing in western France. 
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can be done for the West Indies. England, the scourge of general prosperity, at 
this moment employs gold to renew the coalition and encircle the Republic with 
all the tyrants of Europe. May they be the victims of their own trickery; may 
they be surrounded by us in all the corners of the world! However great be the 
circle they draw around us, may it only be concentric to that which the French 
government will trace around them. This expedition is not only one of valor and 
glory, but an enterprise of humanity. 

If this expedition restores prosperity in our colonies, so ravaged since the revo- 
lution, it will also restrain them by the presence of troops during disturbances. 
These troops will begin to become acclimated and, consequently, will be less 
exposed to the deadly maladies of the Antilles, to which they are subject on their 
arrival direct from Europe. Britain customarily stations for a time at Gibraltar 
those troops destined for the colonies. This costs more, perhaps, but it is a great 
economy in men... . 

I can not finish this memoir without submitting a brief list of the products 
Louisiana will furnish to France in exchange for manufactures. It is an incalcu- 
lable advantage to supply our own commerce and to be able to forego trade with 
countries which would like to punish us. 

Louisiana can undoubtedly supply the tobacco now furnished by Virginia and 
Maryland. On the other hand, the United States will have no less need of French 
wines, eaux-de-vie, oils, and the coffee and sugar of our colonies. With what 
product or merchandise will they pay for what they get from us? Will it be 
flour? For a long time, I hope, France will no longer need this. Her arms have 
acquired superabundant granaries ; she will soon export rather than import grain. 
Our colonies, it is true, will be dependent for some time on the United States 
for this part of their provisions, but only until Louisianians begin to cultivate 
wheat. This crop, which grows well on the higher ground, is neglected now 
because rice, tobacco, and indigo are more profitable. If necessary, wheat can be 
supplemented with corn, which can be harvested twice in the same year. . . . 

Furs constitute the most important part of the commerce of Louisiana. The 
most beautiful pelts of the New World come from the neighborhood occupied 
by the Indians. It is to the shame of the Spaniards that the English have taken 
over this trade. Each year they send two frigates loaded with furs which they 
have purchased for hardware, blankets, rum, lead, powder, and muskets. They 
exchange the pelts for the precious commodities of Asia. 

It is well known that the mule is the most useful farm animal in our islands. 
The hills require a sure foot and at the same time a strength capable of support- 
ing the heaviest burdens. It will be helpful to the agriculturist to be able to 
obtain from a French possession the animal which unites these two qualities and 
not be at the mercy of avid foreigners, always calculating on the needs and mis- 
fortunes of the colonists. It will be equally valuable for our islands to throw off 
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their dependence on the avarice of the Americans for beef and salt pork, which 
will come from Louisiana in the future. 

It is important to add the advantages which the navy will obtain from the 
execution of my plan. We will no longer be forced to buy our timber at enor- 
mous prices in the north of Europe and even in the United States, where with 
inconceivable ignorance one purchases framing and masts of detestable quality 
in the North when the finest wood in the world is to be found in the South. 
There in the country I inhabit are forests untouched by the axe since the begin- 
ning of time. The cedar, the live oak, the yellow and white pine vie in beauty. 
With this timber the Spaniards construct in Havana those beautiful vessels that 
are treated with impunity, but which navigated by Frenchmen would brave the 
waves and the enemy forever. It will not be impossible to manufacture ropes. 
I should add, however, that at present it is very difficult to produce hemp. It 
grows too rapidly and the species is too woody, but cultivation will improve it. 
What gives me hope is the beauty of the flax planted on the same land. Nowhere 
have I seen equal fineness or such perfect quality. In any case, if the growing of 
hemp is unsuccessful one can employ ropes and sails of linen which will cost less 
in Louisiana than hemp costs in Europe. . . . 

Nothing necessary for the navy is lacking in this happy climate. In addition 
to the trees which furnish such beautiful masts there are the resinous firs which 
provide pitch and tar for the navies of two continents. One contends only that 
this beautiful country does not produce iron. This assertion of so many learned 
men and of so many eye-witnesses can not be contested by a single individual, 
who, besides, has not conducted any research to clear up this fact, at least in the 
Spanish territory. But I have dug in the territory of the Creeks, which is so 
different from that of the Spaniards, and I found mines rich in iron of such a 
pure quality that I was able to work it at the forge without first having to run it 
as pig iron. Perhaps it would be unwise to make use of this discovery at present. 
Besides the cloth and wines we would sell them we could also balance our ac- 
count with the Louisianians by the sale of arms and agricultural implements for 
which the need will increase wit': the population. 

Here ends the task I imposed upon myself. I present, Citizen Directors, only 
some hasty views. If you adopt it, several parts of my memoir will require clari- 
fication and details which I will always be ready to give you. My one desire is 
that this enterprise not be delayed. I would consecrate my strength, while yet 
vigorous, to the greatness and prosperity of a Republic whose foundation proved 
to me so profoundly that I was still a Frenchman. No more repose, no more 
sleep until the moment I am able to die for her defense. I have crossed the seas 
to offer you my devotion. I will cross them again to execute your orders. I will 
go over five hundred leagues to search the enemies of the Americans and the 
friends of France. May you, Citizen Directors, in acquiring these men of nature 
as allies endeavor to preserve them. Peoples in contact with them, especially the 
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Americans, seek to annihilate these true owners of America. Expiate the crime 
committed by Europeans for nearly four centuries by supporting my efforts to 
make my savages tillers of the soil. This glory remains for the Republic, after 
having given the Americans their liberty. 
Tastanegy 
Rue Christine Noe. 3 


PRESIDENT HAYES’ SELECTION OF Davip M. Kry 
FOR POSTMASTER GENERAL 


By ALBERT V. House, IR. 


President Hayes’ most recent biographer has echoed the generally ac- 
cepted understanding that the selection of David M. Key of Tennessee 
for Hayes’ cabinet was somewhat in the nature of a substitution for 
General Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate leader whom Hayes had 
hoped to have among his advisors as secretary of war.’ To be sure, 
Hayes recorded in his diary on February 17, 1877: “I would like to get 
support from good men of the South, late Rebels. How to do it is the 
question. I have the best disposition towards the Southern people, Rebels 
and all. I could appoint a Southern Democrat in the Cabinet. But who 
would take it among the capable and influential good men of those 
States? General Joseph E. Johnston occurs to me. I must think of this.” 
The friends of General William T. Sherman are reported to have pro- 
tested against this proposed appointment with sufficient vehemence to 
force Hayes to drop the idea.* A diary entry on February 19 may be of 


1 Hamilton J. Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, Statesman of Reunion (New York, 
1930), 243. 


2 Charles R. Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 5 vols. 
(Columbus, 1922-1926), III, 417. 

8 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States Since 1850, 9 vols. (New York, 
1928), VIII, 5, represents Sherman as willing to receive the President's orders through his 
old antagonist but as feeling that such an appointment would be unwise. Rhodes credits 
William R. Holloway of Indiana, a brother-in-law of Senator Oliver P. Morton of the same 
state, with an explosive protest which caused Hayes to see the light. However, the New 
York World, March 5, 1877, and the New York Swn, March 7, 1877, each reported that 
General Sherman was working earnestly for General Johnston's appointment. The San 
suggested that Sherman wanted such an appointment to go through as a slap at “Grantism.” 
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much more significance. In a few short words Hayes set forth his prin- 
ciples on selections “For Cabinet:—1. A new Cabinet—no members of 
the present. 2. No Presidential Candidates. 3. No appointment to ‘take 
care’ of anybody.’ 

While cabinet arrangements had been rather well settled with Wil- 
liam E, Evarts, John Sherman, and Carl Schurz by the last week of 
February, the diary contains no mention of Key until after the inaugura- 
tion. In fact, on February 27 Hayes informed Schurz: “My idea is [to} 
leave undecided, or rather uncomitted [sic], some places until I reach 
Washington. Say War, Navy, and Postmaster-General.”* Key may 
have been merely a convenient afterthought, yet the first of the follow- 
ing letters shows that Hayes was aware of the availability of Key, prob- 
ably as early as February 20. Likewise, the remaining three letters, 
which are from the Hendrick B. Wright Manuscripts,* would seem to 
suggest that the selection of Key was conceived not only as a means of 
carrying out Hayes’ expressed policy of friendship for the South, but 
even may have been an integral part of the general understanding or 
“bargain” reached between Northern Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats during the last days of the electoral contest. Undoubtedly a South- 
ern Democrat controlling patronage in the post offices south of the Ohio 
would be in a position to aid materially in the re-establishment of that 
independent local self-government which was so cherished by Southern 
politicians. These letters also suggest that Hayes felt that a moderate 
Southerner, such as Key, in the post office department would be no 
obstacle to his own program of civil service reform.’ In fact, Hayes was 
desperately in need of an acceptable man for that important post since, 
otherwise, he would be forced to accept some representative of the “con- 

* Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Ul, 419. 

5 Hayes to Carl Schurz, February 27, 1877, ibid., 422. 

* Hendrick B. Wright was a newly-elected Democratic-Greenback representative from 
Pennsylvania. His papers are the property of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

* There may be some significance to the fact that Key was not offered the appointment 
officially until after he had come to Washington from Tennessee and had a lengthy con- 


ference with Hayes during the evening of March 6. See New York Times, March 7, 1877; 
New York World, March 7, 1877. 
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gressional oligarchy” which had handcuffed Johnson and ruined Grant. 
Members of this group such as James G. Blaine, Roscoe Conkling, and 
Simon Cameron launched a campaign to prevent the confirmation of 
of Hayes’ cabinet selections as soon as the list had been sent to the 
Senate. The malcontents were successful in breaking established custom 
by having the cabinet nominations referred to separate committees for 
examination and report.* Hayes was deluged with petitions and visiting 
delegations, especially from Pennsylvania, by which means Simon Cam- 
eron tried to force Hayes to retain Don Cameron as secretary of war. 
Senator Conkling of New York used similar pressure in an attempt to 
get the post office department for Thomas C. Platt, his chief of staff. 
For a few days it seemed probable that Hayes might be forced to yield, 
but the press of both parties throughout the country stood by the Presi- 
dent and the attack collapsed. John Sherman was confirmed as secretary 
of the treasury on March 8 and all others on March 10. Key was con- 
firmed by a reported vote of fifty-four to two.” 

During the senatorial debate it became apparent that a considerable 
number of Republican Congressmen, while willing to permit a South- 
erner to hold some cabinet position, did not wish to be obliged to go to 
a “Rebel” general, who was not even a Republican, on patronage mat- 
ters."* Conferences between Hayes and Key resulted in the suggestion 
that James N. Tyner of Indiana, who had been Grant’s postmaster 
general, should remain as first assistant in the department. However, 
Tyner at the time was toying with the idea of being appointed pay- 

8 The New York press carried full dispatches reporting the formulation and collapse of 


this attack. See, especially, New York Times, March 7-11, 1877; New York Tribune, 
March 7-11, 1877. 

® Frederic L. Paxson, Recent History of the United States (Boston, 1929), 66; New 
York World, March 7, 1877. Following the failure of this attack, Simon Cameron re- 
signed as senator and forced the Pennsylvania legislature to turn over his seat to his son 
Don. See New York Tribune, March 13, 1877. 

10 New York Times, March 11, 1877. William L. Frierson, in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, 20 vols. (New York, 1928-1936), X, 362, speaks of Key as becoming 
postmaster general in May, 1877. However, various news items appeared in the press of 
March 13, 1877, describing the unusual ceremonies which took place in Tyner’s office on 
March 12 when he turned it over to Key. See New York Times, March 13, 1877; New 
York Tribune, March 13, 1877. 

11 New York Tribune, March 8, 1877. 
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master in the marine corps. When it became apparent that a recent 
amendment to the Naval Appropriations Bill forbade such civilian ap- 
pointments,”* Tyner consented to take the position, but not before Key 
had made it very plain to newspapermen that Tyner was to have very 
extensive powers in the handling of patronage in Northern states.’* The 
New York Sun, in a lead editorial, alluded to this arrangement as “the 
first practical triumph of the Rebellion. . . . We are to have in effect 
a Dual Post Office Department.’”* 


Feb. 16, 1877 
. . - Lam ready to do all I can to restore confidence and good government to 
the people of the South. This can only be done by hearty fraternization of the 
sections, for which I have labored. If, without requiring of me the sacrifice of 
any personal or political independence, you find that my name can be used for 
the good of the South, in your best judgment you are at liberty to use it. If I 
were to become a member of an administration I should not feel at liberty to 
place myself in opposition to its general policy, but should feel bound to build 
it up and strengthen it in the hearts of the people; and if the time arrived when 
I could not heartily cooperate with it, I should resign. As matters are in the 
South I should be more useful to our people in an independent position, and if, 
as I hope and believe, the Administration will develop a broad and liberal policy 
towards the people of the South, I would not hesitate to incorporate my fortunes 
and self with it. 


D. M. Key 


12 New York World, March 12, 1877; New York Tribune, March 12, 1877. 

18 See New York Tribune, March 12-16, 1877, especially March 12. Key's interview 
with Major John M. Carson of the New York Times is very revealing. “Key asked Tyner 
to remain and ‘take charge of appointments, particularly those for the Northern States.’ 
. . . Key wants Tyner or someone like him around so that ‘leading Republicans may 
freely make known their views touching the best policy to be pursued to increase the 
efficiency of the postal service and at the same time promote the general policy of the 
President as foreshadowed in his inaugural address.’ . . . Mr. Key says he was invited to 
a seat in the Cabinet to represent the South and his purpose is to give personal attention 
to that section. He will weed out all the inefficient officials who may be found in that 
section, and where it is advisable to do so will appoint men without regard to politics, 
who have the requisite ability to faithfully perform their duties, and the capacity and 
disposition to aid the Administration in bringing about that reconciliation between both 
sections of the country so ardently desired by all good citizens.” See New York Times, 
March 12, 1877. 

14 New York Sun, March 16, 1877. 

15 At the height of the senatorial uprising against Hayes’ cabinet nominations, this letter 
was published in the New York Tribume, March 8, 1877, in an attempt to quiet the fears 
of various Northerners who believed that Hayes had placed a “rabid Southerner” in his 
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March 9, 1877 
Washington 
To H. B. Wright 
My dear Sir, 


I have yours of the 6th Key is yet unconfirmed. We will vote to confirm him 
and the Rads will try to beat him. If he gets thro’ (which I think he will) we 
ought to have some influence with him but that is an open question yet. He is 
taken by Hayes in order that he may initiate a new policy as to offices South but 
I very much doubt if Hayes & Sherman will allow him to do the same thing 
north. 


It is all open and I cannot write definitely. Ten days will settle the question. 
It looks like a funeral for them let them turn which way they will. 


Yrs. truly 
William A. Wallace** 


cabinet. The Tribune prefaced this letter with the following words: “Though Mr. Key led 
a Confederate regiment during the late war and was the Democratic Senator appointed to 
fill Andrew Johnson's vacancy, he was the first at the late session of Congress to make a 
speech from the Democratic side looking to Southern pacification and cooperation with the 
incoming Republican Administration. That the President and he would be able to harmon- 
ize was made sufficiently clear to the latter by the sentiments of a private letter addressed 
to a personal friend on the 16th of February last, in which he said:—” In conclusion the 
Tribune stated: “this letter was laid before Mr. Hayes, who found it entirely in accord 
with his own sentiments. Hence the formal tender of an appointment to Mr. Key, after an 
interview between these two gentlemen which established the identity of their respective 
views on the Southern question.” The New York World, March 8, 1877, commented on 
this letter: “either Hayes is going to betray the Republican party or Key is going to betray 
the Democratic party. . . . Key is no such leader as Lamar. . . . He should have refused 
office. . . . Instead his letter of February 16 now published shows that ‘he put himself 
fairly in the market.’ Since its publication his attitude has no political significance.” The 
World followed this on March 12 with a reprint from the Knoxville Tribune which showed 
that Key had no real political power in Tennessee, having been defeated for Congress, sent 
to the Senate through a governor's kindness, and defeated for re-election to the Senate just 
a few weeks before, receiving his chief support from the Republican minority in the legis- 
lature. On March 14, 1877, the New York Sw caustically remarked: “In fact we learn 
that he was in correspondence with Hayes’s managers at Washington about a place in the 
Cabinet before the Electoral Commission had completed their dishonest work. These letters 
are published now to prove what is called his conservatism; but, stripped of cant, they 
only show a desire to strike a bargain in advance, and to accept the foreshadowed fraud 
as a means of personal advancement. He is in no sense a representative man, and never 
was so considered.” This Su editorial crowned its pointed abuse with the suggestion that 
since Key was the father of thirteen children, very poor in worldly goods, and about to be 
without a job, the $8,000 salary probably looked good to him. 
16 Democratic senator from Pennsylvania. 
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April 1, 1877 
Post Office Department 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Frederick’* B, Wright 
My dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 30th ult. has been received and I sincerely thank you for the 
frankness with which you deal with the subject in hand. I occupy, as you suggest 
an anomalous and peculiar position. The subject of appointments primarily and 
by usage, belongs to the First Assistant Postmaster General.** As I am not a 
political member of the administration, I am not disposed to interfere with the 
discretion and judgement [sic] of the First Assistant who is a republican and 
was my immediate predecessor, in all cases in which party policy is to be con- 
sulted.*® Hence the appointment at Wilkesbarre has been left to him. He, as I 
understood it, appointed Mr. Barton upon the grounds you insist upon, that is, 
that his appointment was in the line of promotion under civil service reform and 
the appointee was the choice of the Member of the House from that district. 
After Mr. Barton's appointment it was stated that he had been postmaster some 
years ago, and that he failed to make the required reports and settle his accounts 
until after proceedings had been commenced against him, though they show the 
matter was afterwards settled, they show also that Mr. B. was negligent in regard 
to his reports. Upon discovering this his commission was suspended and there 
the matter stands. 

A democrat, such as I am, is not very well qualified to apply, the rules of civil 
service reform as enunciated in the republican platform,®° and the special regu- 
lations under it have not yet been reported and adopted so that any construction 
I give may not be authoritative. The rule that members of Congress should not 
dictate appointments applies as strongly to democratic as republican members, 
and no more so. I understand it simply to mean that the members voice shall 
not peremptorily [sic] control the Department in the appointment, but whilst 
this is so, it does not prevent the Department or the member of Congress from 
consulting and advising with each other in regard to the proper appointments to 
be made. For myself I am sure that I shall stand greatly in need of all the advice 
and assistance I can obtain from members of Congress in regard to appointments 
and shall not only be happy to receive it, but shall often seek it, and I shall not 


17 This mistake of referring to Hendrick B. Wright as Frederick B. Wright probably 
shows that Wright was not personally known to Key. 

18 This seems to be a surprising interpretation of past practice. 

19 Edwin E. Sparks, National Development (New York, 1907), 105, does not seem to 
suspect that Key’s hands may have been tied as far as Northern patronage was concerned, 
since he offers the comment that “Unfortunately, he allowed the first-assistant, Tyner, a 
professional politician of the old style, to retain control of the patronage, and his conduct 
soon offended the civil service reformers.” 

20 This statement is probably a mixture of satire and genuine bewilderment. 
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care from what political source this advice and assistance come so that it is good, 
whether it be from a democrat or a republican. I want good officers.?* 

Very truly, 

D. M. Key 


April 1, 1877 


Willard’s, Wash. D. C. 
To H. B. Wright 


My dear Sir 

Yours of the 30th inst. Enclosing letter to Postmaster General Key was duly 
received. I called upon Mr. Key at the Ebbitt House and delivered the letter in 
person. He was fortunately alone and read your letter carefully, with the remark, 
that you “were emphatically in favor of Mr. Barton for Postmaster.” He then 
stated that Cameron”? (the younger was fighting Barton and that he (Cameron) 
with Douglas Smith** had called upon Tyner and himself at the Department 
to-day (Saturday) but they had received no encouragement. I immediately gath- 
ered to-gether some of my newspaper friends and called at Wormley’s for the 
purpose of interviewing Cameron—He had left for Harrisburg a few hours 
before. . . . Tomorrow (Monday) morning I think will end the fight in favor 
of Barton. A monster petition will be presented to Key and Tyner and Bartels 
and Leach who were applicants for the position will withdraw in favor of Barton 
as against Smith. 

My interview with Mr. Key was of a very pleasant character. He seems to 
favor Barton, but I am pretty well satisfied that Key has given all Northern 
matters to Tyner to look after although he did not intimate that such was the 

Yours truly, 
Clarence M. Barton** 


21 The general tone of this letter is noticeably similar to the New York Times interview 
quoted above in note 13. 

22 Don Cameron, recently elected Republican senator from Pennsylvania as the result of 
his father’s sudden resignation. 

23 A candidate for the Wilkes-Barre postmastership. 

24 A clerk in the water registrar's office in Washington, D. C., who was probably a 
relative of the aspirant for the Wilkes-Barre position. 
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Truth in History and Other Essays. By William A. Dunning, with an introduc- 
tion by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii, 229. Frontispiece. $2.75.) 


The publication of this volume was made possible by assistance from a fund 
for the encouragement of historical research bequeathed to Columbia University 
by the late William A. Dunning who for many years was a distinguished profes- 
sor in that institution. It is intended to be a testimonial of appreciation in honor 
of his unforgettable memory. As such, it is the third publication of the kind that 
has been brought out by his former students and admirers. The first one entitled 
Studies in Southern History and Politics, published in 1914 while he was still 
living, consisted of a series of sixteen essays written by a group of his Southern 
students, for presentation to him at the time of his election to the presidency of 
the American Historical Association. The second, published in 1924, entitled 
A History of Political Theories, Recent Times, was a collection of essays on 
contemporary developments in political theory written by a group of his former 
students who had specialized in this subject, which like Southern history was 
one of the fields in which Dunning’s special interests lay. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he did not live to see the appearance of this testimonial, as he did the 
earlier one, death having taken him away two years before, in August, 1922. 

The present volume consists of a collection of his own public addresses, prin- 
cipally before learned societies, articles reproduced mostly from the American 
Historical Review and the Political Science Quarterly, reports of the American 
Historical Association, and book reviews reprinted from various periodicals. 
Heading the list are his addresses as president, in turn, of the American Histori- 
cal Association and the American Political Science Association. The former ad- 
dress entitled ‘Truth in History’ was delivered by him in person at the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association at Charleston in December, 1913. 
In that address he maintained that the legitimate province of history is to search 
for and narrate, not all truth, but only such phenomena of the past as have 
exerted ‘‘an unmistakable influence on the development of men in social and 
political life.’’ His presidential address before the American Political Science 
Association dealing with the subject, ‘Liberty and Equality in International Rela- 
tions,” although prepared by him, was read by another at the meeting at Chicago 
in December, 1922, the author having passed away in the previous month of 
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August. In this address he asserted that the theories of political science and the 
practice of international relations are “hopelessly at variance,” that the generous 
ideals of liberty, fraternity, equality, and peace that shape and pervade the theory 
are “painfully hard to detect in the sordid record of the practice” and that conse- 
quently the importance of liberty in the scheme of human social existence “has 
been greatly exaggerated in modern political science.” 

Among the more important articles reproduced in the collection are his “More 
Light on Andrew Johnson,” “The Second Birth of the Republican Party,” and 
“Paying for Alaska.” Some of his book reviews are veritable masterpieces, not 
merely of historical evaluation but of character appreciation and literary skill. 
Dunning combined the gifts of a great teacher, a lovable personality, and a 
writer gifted with a literary charm which was characterized by rich humor, spark- 
ling wit, and at times biting sarcasm. Thus in his article “Paying for Alaska,” 
referring to the ‘edifying spectacle of Forney’s reputed réle in the transaction, 
he remarked that “if such is the case, history will long be searched in vain for a 
more inspiring act of civic virtue than that of Forney. With Stoic firmness in 
his soul and the Russian $30,000 in his pocket, he spurned the proffered $3,000 
and crowned his lofty renunciation by passing the paltry gold on to his partner.” 

An example of his scintillating sarcasm is found in his review of Senator 
Hoar’s autobiography, where he said: 

“Senator Hoar’s work, while in general a paragon of pellucidity, leaves never- 
theless one distressing uncertainty in the reader's mind, and that is whether, in 
last analysis, it is the population of Eastern Massachusetts in general or the Bos- 
ton Saturday Club or the Worcester bar that is to be regarded as the most perfect 
human embodiment of religious, moral, intellectual, and political virtue. That 
no other aggregation of human beings in this wide world, past, present or future, 
has any place in the competition, will be obvious to the most casual reader of 
the volumes.” 

Few Northern university professors have had a larger following of admirers 
among Southern students than Dunning. This was because he was himself deeply 
interested in Southern history, he encouraged his students to do their research in 
this field, on controversial historical questions he was generally sympathetic with 
the Southern point of view, and he attracted Southern students by his amiability 
as a gentleman and his lovable personality. The writer of this note will always 
revere his memory as that of an inspiring teacher and an incomparable friend. 
His former students throughout the South—and the number is large—will feel 
in debt to Professor Hamilton for assembling and publishing these scattered 
writings of a great and beloved teacher. 


University of Illinois James W. GARNER 
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Virginia, The Old Dominion. By Matthew Page Andrews. (Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvii, 664. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $6.00.) 


To present the history of a state adequately is a difficult matter because so 
much of the ground must be ploughed for the first time by the aspiring writer. 
In the case of Virginia, the seventeenth century has been covered in great detail 
by Bruce, Brown, Wertenbaker, and others. The eighteenth century has been 
less fully treated, and more recent periods have had scant attention from the 
historians. Mr. Andrews, then, in undertaking to summarize the history of the 
Old Dominion in one volume was essaying a task which required hardihood. 
Practically two thirds of his book deals with the first two centuries, and here the 
treatment is far more comprehensive than is the remaining portion. Yet the re- 
viewer would not quarrel with this emphasis. It was during the earlier period 
that Virginia was a really powerful factor in the shaping of American institu- 
tions, and the importance of the subject justifies the proportionate space devoted 
to it. Though the previous work which has been done upon it renders this the 
easiest period of which to treat, nevertheless there are disputed points at every 
step and one must pick his way with care. This the author has done, nor has he 
leaned too heavily upon the work of others. He has dug extensively into original 
records, and presents his chronicle with freshness and charm. 

While Mr. Andrews has told the story of Virginia adequately down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, after that point it cannot be said that we really have a 
history of the state. We have, rather, a discussion of certain phases of that his- 
tory, with special emphasis upon Federal relations. As to economic development 
or changes in social institutions, there is little except a discussion of the organi- 
zation of the public school system. The expansion of population into frontier 
regions, especially into the piedmont during the early eighteenth century, has 
never been sufficiently treated, and it is hardly fair to expect a general work to 
supply the need. 

Mr. Andrews is a gentleman of the old school, and his point of view is de- 
cidedly pro-Virginian. Though he sticks to his narrative and makes no general 
pronouncements, it is easy to see throughout the work that there is one thing 
uppermost in his mind: that is, that Virginia deserves a distinguished place 
among the states because she has often pursued a policy of broad statesmanship, 
even on occasions at the sacrifice of her local interests, and has generally shunned 
the paths of selfish expediency. This has been—and would be—denied by most 
non-Virginian historians, yet there is much to be said for the author’s point of 
view. It was political principle rather than economic advantage which drew 
Virginia into the Revolution and into the War for Southern Independence, and 
it was economic principle which caused the leaders of the old school to oppose 
the readjuster movement. In discussing the passage of the defeated Lee from 
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Appomattox to Richmond, “Sir Frederick [Maurice] cited the cheers of the peo- 
ple as affording the ‘one instance in history’ of such a tribute to a general return- 
ing to the capital of his country as a ‘paroled prisoner of war.’”’ Did this not 
show devotion to an ideal regardless of practical considerations? The mainte- 
nance of such ideals constitutes the difference between civilization and barbarism, 
and the author does well to stress them since his case is a good one. There can 
be no wonder that his enthusiasm wanes as he approaches the more recent period. 
After summarizing the budget-balancing exploits of recent governors, he ends 
the book in a mood of downright despondency. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


Twelve Virginia Counties: Where the Western Migration Began. By John H. 
Gwathmey. (Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1937. Pp. 469. Illustrations. 
$6.00.) 


The artistic appearance of this powder-blue book, virtually a Virginia produc«, 
printed in Caslon oldstyle type and letterpress by August Dietz, with the inside 
covers forming a map of the section of Virginia under discussion, text illustrated 
from pen and ink drawings by Elmo Jones, and indeed the excellence of the 
format throughout, arouse high expectation as to the content. Mr. Gwathmey’s 
“Twelve Virginia Counties” is not, and makes no pretense of being, a serious 
historical treatise. On the contrary, his presentation may well be called popular 
in the best sense. 

The author’s basic conception, namely, the establishment, the development, 
and the westward migration from the dozen Virginia counties bounded on the 
north by the Rappahannock, on the south by the James, upon the east by the 
Atlantic, and on the west by the Alleghenies, is interesting and has been devel- 
oped in intriguing fashion. 

The discussion of the several counties is preceded by a short general introduc- 
tion entitled “York River Basin Westward.’” Then commencing with Gloucester 
County, established in 1561, and covering in succession, New Kent, King Wil- 
liam, Hanover, King and Queen, Essex, Caroline, Goochland, Louisa, Orange, 
Albemarle, and Augusta, the last-named founded in 1738, Mr. Gwathmey pre- 
sents a shifting panorama of names, places, events, and dates designed to show 
the westward migration of settlement toward the Alleghenies and beyond. 

The treatment of Gloucester County, which is typical, begins with the first 
white settlement of the region including contacts with the Indians; lists the 
earliest land grants and the names of individuals who received them; gives a 
brief account of Bacon’s rebellion ; cites public officials with their terms of office; 
describes county military activities; enumerates military officers in various wars; 
comments upon old houses, directing major attention to the residences of nota- 
bles; touches briefly upon the appearance and history of Gloucester courthouse, 
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and then takes up in some detail the forty-eight portraits and seven tablets (the 
text of the latter being quoted) contained in the courtroom; and concludes with 
observations on the wide scattering of the descendants of the earliest settlers in 
the county. 

The final chapter is a miscellany touching upon such varied topics as Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe, architecture of courthouses, transportation to the West, 
Cornwallis in Virginia, curious military punishments, officers of the Revolution, 
court clerks, and Virginia chief executives. Aside from a certain unity of topic 
in the discussion of each county, the text is lacking in the organization of mate- 
rial and frequently consists of long lists of names and places accompanied by 
fragmentary and varied comment. Throughout the author is mainly concerned 
with those who achieved contemporary distinction and left behind them records 
as politicians, judges, lawyers, soldiers, or perhaps celebrity for social gifts. 

The text is prefaced by a gratifying introduction written by John Stewart 
Bryan and ends with a detailed index, chiefly names of individuals. For those 
who are interested in genealogy, first families, and a popular account of the 
aristocracy of this section of Virginia, Mr. Gwathmey’s book will prove of spe- 
cial interest. There is something quaint and old-fashioned about ‘Twelve Vir- 
ginia Counties.” It is full of curious facts and lore of a type somewhat different 
from those customarily found in current historical writing. Notwithstanding 
defects mentioned, and possibly in part because of them, the book contains un- 
deniable charm. 


McCormick Historical Association HERBERT A. KELLAR 


A History of Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. Pp. xv, 702. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, appendix. $5.00.) 


With this volume Kentucky joins the throng of states whose histories have 
been recently written. The reawakening in the writing of state histories has the 
advantage over the older order in that the work is being done by trained his- 
torians. This volume maintains the high standards recently set and is a worthy 
associate of its fellows. 

In this new day of history writing, Professor Clark has departed far from the 
ways and doings of the past. All along he has given Kentucky her proper set- 
ting in the national picture and he has brought the story down to the present. 
Probably the most striking feature of the work is the great amount of attention 
given to the nonpolitical developments. Out of the twenty-three chapters which 
constitute this book, less than half a dozen have much to do with politics. In- 
stead the thread of development runs along such subjects as these: “Geographic 
Divisions,” ‘Kentucky's Resources,” ‘The Foundations of Kentucky Society,” 
“Agricultural and Industrial Beginnings,” “Rivers, Highways, and Railroads,” 
“Human Bondage,” “Educational Beginnings,” “The Press,” “A Cultural Awak- 
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ening,” “New Social Responsibilities,” and so on. And throughout it all, Pro- 
fessor Clark writes in a clear, readable style. Furthermore, he writes with au- 
thority; for although he has used about all the respectable secondary works, he 
has also dipped deep into the source material. In his bibliography, which he has 
divided by chapters, he has listed a wealth of primary and secondary works, with 
frequent comments on them. 

Though there are about a dozen and a half illustrations (including a colored 
map of the state), more could have been used to advantage—a criticism, how- 
ever, which is true of most works in history. This book is remarkably free from 
error in fact or mistake in judgment. To say, however, that the Cumberland 
River is unique among Kentucky rivers because its headwaters and its mouth are 
within the state (p. 21) is probably not what the author intended, for the Green, 
Kentucky, and Licking rivers have both their heads and their mouths within the 
state. The apportioning of space is excellent in general, but to give the Goebel 
affair twice as many pages as the rest of the state’s political history from 1900 
down to the present seems to be a misjudgment of the relative importance of 
events. It might be added, however, that the former comment is made to show 
the fallibility of all writers; the latter, to prove the evident, that no two people 


do or should think alike on the worth of details in a subject as big as that of 
a state. 


University of Georgia E. M. COULTER 


The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. vii, 312. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


The soil and climate, important matters in colonization, are described at some 
length in the first chapter. A country such as that described held out an invita- 
tion to the people of Western Europe who needed, or thought that they needed, 
more room and better opportunities. Yet two Moors (Negroes?), who were 
convicted of theft in England and given the choice of immediate death or trans- 
portation to Virginia, chose the shorter way. The attempts of Gilbert and 
Raleigh Dr. Dodd dismisses with a brief paragraph and plunges in medias res for 
the story of the London Company and the founding of Virginia. No religious 
motives entered into the planting of the colony except the professed and some- 
times forgotten duty to carry the gospel to the savages. The economic motive 
stands out clear and distinct. The members of the London Company hoped to 
make money out of this ‘‘frontier.” One striking feature of the book is the dis- 
tinct clearness with which these men and other European notables interested in 
colonization—and making money—parade before the reader. Tobacco at three 
and a half shillings a pound promised much to such men. Even after it had 
dropped far below this there was hope that it would rise again and some of the 
well-to-do and many of the poor continued to come to America. The latter were 
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willing to sell their services as indentured servants to escape from the wretched 
conditions in England. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that describing life on a tobacco plan- 
tation. Much of the work was unpleasant, but compensation was found in three 
shillings a pound for the “weed” in London. Then the price fell to three pence, 
but the people had become “addicted” to tobacco and continued to raise it in 
despair, a procedure paralleled by the practice of the cotton farmers of the twen- 
tieth century. Along with this Dr. Dodd gives the reader a glimpse of almost 
every phase of colonial life—bringing the cattle and hogs in from the forest, 
raising corn and wheat, cooking corn “pone,” houses for the poor and rich, land 
policies, Indian troubles, political questions, rivalry with other colonies, and a 
dozen other things. The attempt of the colonists to raise prices by limiting the 
production of tobacco by Virginia, Maryland, and Albemarle is interesting as 
having happened more than two hundred years before Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was born. This furnished the cue for Dr. Dodd’s chapter on “The First Ameri- 
can ‘Recovery.’ ” 

Lord Baltimore was something of a thorn in the side of Virginia because he 
was taking land which she claimed; also William Claiborne of Kent Island was 
a thorn in the side of Baltimore. According to Dr. Dodd the manorial system 
was more of a success in Maryland than some writers have represented it to be. 
It did not thrive in South Carolina and was unknown in Virginia, although large 
landholdings became more or less common. The connection of Barbados with 
the founding of the Carolinas is well brought out. 

Sit Edwin Sandys deserves to be remembered for giving democracy a start in 
America. Virginia and Maryland began with manhood suffrage. When King 
James sent over a commission to investigate Virginia the infant assembly re- 
solved: “The Governor shall not lay any taxes or impositions upon the colony, 
their lands or commodities, other than by the authority of this general assembly.” 
In spite of subsequent limitations on the suffrage this spirit lived on and spoke 
again 142 years later when Patrick Henry brought forward his resolves against 
the Stamp Tax. In “The First American Civil War” Bacon comes out well. 

The author speaks of twenty Negroes being “brought into Virginia and sold 
. . » for terms of service, like white servants.” This may be true, but the re- 
viewer has not been able to find any evidence of colored indentured servants. 
Bruce, in the reference given by Dr. Dodd, says: “the slave was a far more 
desirable form of property than the white servant. His term was for life, not for 
a few years.” Alexander Brown says (First Republic, 360) that the incident of 
1619 “probably marks the introduction of slaves into this country.” The Ne- 
groes were brought from a Spanish colony where they certainly were slaves. The 
first mention of Negroes in Hening’s Statutes at Large occurs in 1630. The first 
mention of their status occurs in the session of 1659-1669 when they are casually 
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referred to as slaves. Is it not probable that the Negroes were treated by custom 
as servants for life (slaves) and that later their status was fixed by law? 

Only a few typographical errors were noticed—"ome” for “some” and “Ar- 
madas” for “Amadas” (p. 208). The index might have been improved. On the 


whole Dr. Dodd has done a good job and his second volume will be awaited 
with keen interest. 


University of Arkansas Davip Y. THOMAS 


Georgia's Disputed Ruins. Certain Tabby Ruins on the Georgia Coast, by Mar- 
maduke Floyd. An Archaeological Report on the Elizafield Ruins, by James 
A. Ford. Observations on the Method of Planting and Cultivating the 
Sugar-Cane in Georgia and South Carolina, by Thomas Spalding. Edited by 
E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. Pp. xiv, 275. Bibliography, illustrations. $3.50.) 


The Georgia Society of the Colonial Dames of America has become intensely 
interested in the early history of that state—more interested in its history than in 
its traditions and myths. Under the auspices of this society the present work has 
been published. 

Professor Herbert E. Bolton and certain of his disciples have within recent 
years traced the history of Georgia as a Spanish outpost of Florida, revealing 
Spain’s colonial efforts, mainly missionary, in the region later occupied by the 
English under James Oglethorpe. The work of these scholars seems to have been 
based almost entirely upon the records of the past deposited in the archives of 
Europe. They did not investigate the ruins of the Georgia coast and adjacent 
islands, nor is it likely that they were fully cognizant of the real estate operations 
and aspirations in the region, where certain speculators were eager to reap a 
handsome profit by a romantic appeal to a Hispanic past. For this reason the 
historians, perhaps a bit careless regarding matters which they considered of 
little or no importance, allowed some possible errors to creep into their narratives 
and maps, designating as the ruins of Spanish missions some of the crumbling 
tabby structures which seem to date back no farther than the first decades of 
last century. 

The three monographs edited by Professor Coulter present evidence tending 
to deflate the real estate boom, although a group of Southern historians ap- 
pointed to examine the evidence do not venture to pronounce it conclusive. To 
all except the local residents and realtors the subject is of minor importance. 
Bolton, John Tate Lanning, Mary Ross, and Guy Johnson have certainly demon- 
strated that Spanish missionaries were at work among the Indians of Georgia for 
a century and a half before the coming of Oglethorpe. As yet, however, they 
have not concentrated their scholarly acumen on the alleged Spanish ruins. If 
the Georgians really desire to ascertain the truth regarding the origin of these 
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tabby structures, they could do no better than appoint Bolton and Lanning to 
make a thorough investigation. These two scholars, and especially Bolton, are 
thoroughly equipped to solve the problem. If these remains are really Spanish, 
many Americans would be prompt to visit them, as has been demonstrated by the 
constant stream of visitors to the California missions. If they are not, Georgia 
historians, as likewise not a few others interested in things Hispanic, will be 
glad to have the error corrected and possess the truth. 


University of Chicago J. Frep Rippy 


Bermuda and the American Revolution: 1760-1783. By Wilfred Brenton Kerr. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 142. Map. $2.00.) 


Students of history have long known that in the winning of American inde- 
pendence the aid secured from Bermuda was a factor of no small importance. 
This topic has been touched on previously by some of the general historians and 
more particularly by W. F. Williams in his History of Bermuda, and by A. E. 
Verrill in his article, ‘Relations between Bermuda and the American Colonies 
during the Revolutionary War’ (Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Transactions, XIII [1907-1908], 47-64). In the present study, however, Pro- 
fessor Kerr, who is associate professor of history in the University of Buffalo, 
has presented the first satisfactory study of the subject. 

This is the initial of a projected series in which the author expects to explain 
why each of the nonrevolting British colonies in North America did not join in 
the movement for independence, and the present reviewer hopes that the project 
can be carried through to completion. Writers on the Revolution have too com- 
monly followed an orthodox pattern, and an approach from this point of view 
will no doubt prove enlightening. Studies of the kind from some of the British 
West India islands should prove especially valuable. 

The little group of islands which collectively make up Bermuda had been 
occupied by the British for more than a century and a half when the battle of 
Lexington was fought. Only 1914 square miles in area, these islands at that 
time held fewer than 11,000 people, half white and half black. Less than 600 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras, they were potentially an important source from 
which the revolting colonists could secure various needed articles, especially gun- 
powder, salt, and ships. 

Before 1775 the Bermudians, who depended largely on trade for a living and 
who had become accustomed to import from the British continental colonies a 
large portion of their food supplies, had built up strong economic bonds with 
the American mainland. When the Revolution began they were in danger of an 
acute food shortage and petitioned the Continental Congress for relief. That 
body specifically excluded them from the provisions of the embargo, and trade 
on a considerable scale was carried on with them until 1782. Most spectacular 
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of all accomplishments in this connection was that of the successful American 
expedition of 1775 which actually succeeded in stealing from the unguarded 
arsenal at St. Georges and in bringing back to America 100 barrels of gun- 
powder, stored for the use of the royal forces. 

A powerful faction of Bermudians, led by the influential Tucker family, 
which had members in several of the revolting colonies, openly sympathized 
with the Americans, and went as far as they dared in aiding them. They did 
this, however, according to Professor Kerr (who perhaps is too unsympathetic 
toward them), not because of any real belief in the American cause, but simply 
because their pocketbooks were affected. They had no thought of separating 
from the British Empire—indeed, their exposed position in the face of the 
powerful British navy made such action unthinkable—but at the same time they 
did not wish to sacrifice their lucrative trade with the American continent. In 
their illegal enterprises they became past masters in the use of falsified papers, 
bogus flags, and other similar devices. Never very enthusiastic in their obedience 
to British customs regulations, they now took advantage of war conditions to 
trade almost at will. 

The royal governor, George James Bruere, made some half-effective efforts to 
stop all this, but, beset by quarrels with the dominant clique even before the war 
had begun, he could accomplish little. In 1780 be died, and was succeeded as 
chief executive by his son, George, who acted against the smugglers with vigor 
and with considerable success, though not always with tact or circumspection. 
They hated him, and were only too glad when the new governor, William 
Browne, arrived in 1781. Browne, instructed to pursue a more liberal policy, 
went over bag and baggage to the resisting group of islanders—but by that time 
the war was practically over and the harm had already been done. Bermuda had 
contributed materially to the success of American arms. 

Professor Kerr has given us a well-rounded and valuable little book, scholarly 
without some of the wearying impedimenta of scholarship. The work is based 
almost entirely on manuscripts in the British Public Record Office, the Bermuda 
Archives, the Library of Congress, and a few other depositories, and the two- 
page list of these collections, together with the footnotes, seems adequate. The 
study is short and yet the inclusion of further detail probably would have added 
nothing essential. One wishes that all historians could be as brief and as clear. 


North Carolina Historical Commission C. C. CRITTENDEN 


Aaron Burr; a Biography. By Nathan Schachner. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 563. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Of the making of Burr biographies there seems to be no end. This paraphrase 
is well-illustrated with the appearance of two lives of Burr in one year and the 
reprint of a book dealing with the Conspiracy. Nevertheless, we may expect that 
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the fascination of the man and the mystery which surrounded the critical phases 
of his life will still tempt writers to take up their pens either to defend him or 
to condemn him to further infamy. The writer of this volume speedily enrolls 
himself for the defense. Thus he joins the group that follows in the footsteps 
of Dr. Walter Flavius McCaleb, and defends Burr even more vehemently than 
his mentor. 

What he gives us, however, is a well-balanced narrative covering Burr's entire 
life. His text of some 220,000 words is divided into twenty-nine chapters, of 
which eighteen cover Burr's career to the end of his term as vice president. The 
next eight present the background of the “Conspiracy,” trace the development 
of that enigmatical incident, and repeat in copious detail the story of the long- 
drawn-out trial at Richmond. He reserves two chapters for Burr's disgraceful, if 
not traitorous, hegira to Europe and a final chapter for the scarcely less distaste- 
ful tale of Burr's declining years. Thus, he gives us a well-proportioned text, to 
which he adds seventeen pages of notes, six pages of bibliography, and an eight- 
page index. The work bears all the signs of a scholarly biography. 

Burr's life to the close of the American Revolution fills the first five chapters. 
In these, the author contributes little that is new, although he has faithfully 
combed the repositories near at hand. He presents a copious and generally con- 
vincing discussion of Burr's political career, but not all his readers will accept 
his defense of Burt's legislative activities nor his bitter criticism of Hamilton and 
Jefferson. He might have helped his hero more by condemning these men less 
heartily. His attitude toward the disputed election of 1800 is commendable and 
few will quarrel with his characterization of DeWitt Clinton or the latter’s un- 
speakable press hireling, James Cheetham. 

Burr's present biographer shows to best advantage when dealing with printed 
sources or with manuscript collections near New York. He is less familiar with 
repositories beyond the Alleghenies or across the Atlantic. He mentions some in 
the former region, but his footnotes clearly show that he has used these and 
those in Europe by proxy. A more thorough personal examination of the Wil- 
liamson Papers, for instance, would have made him less certain about Burr's 
innocence in relation to We.tern separatism. In describing the trial at Richmond, 
Schachner has had to compete with Parton and Minnigerode, not to mention 
Albert J. Beveridge. With such predecessors covering the legal and dramatic 
aspects of the trial, it is hard to present a narrative that is at once new and 
thrilling. His legal discussions based on the court proceedings follow and am- 
plify those of Beveridge and he knits this material together with other con- 
temporary accounts into a discussion that is full, clear, and consistently accurate. 
At the same time he has some difficulty in producing striking effects with the 
old settings. His analysis of the memoirs to the French government, in 1810, is 
more detailed than any that has yet appeared in print, but his conclusion is by 
no means the last word on Burt's putative treason. In this instance, as in others, 
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a personal examination of the archives in Paris and London would have been 
helpful to the author. 

A mimeographed list of material “hitherto unpublished” but now used by 
Schachner is imposing and really adds to the value of his earlier chapters. But 
a careful perusal of Chapters XIX and XX shows regrettable carelessness in 
respect to time, place, and basic historic facts. One would hardly mention the 
family of Sir William Johnson as being powerful in New York politics in the 
1790's (p. 94), nor was Godoy (p. 274) the minister who signed the treaty of 
San Ildefonso. “Listened avidly” (p. 208) is hardly the way to describe Hamil- 
ton’s attitude toward Miranda’s proposals in 1798, when the Atlantic still sepa- 
rated them. Francesco is not the proper way to spell that adventurer’s first name, 
nor is Truxton (pp. 219, 316) the proper rendering for that naval officer. Mir- 
anda had more than one ship (p. 281) on his expedition in 1806. Wilkinson 
was more than seventeen when, as captain, he appeared in the vicinity of Quebec 
(p. 291). He was not appointed “General of the newly opened Mississippi 
territory” (p. 292), nor was he promoted to be major general as early as is 
represented (p. 293). His “Memorial” of 1787 is mixed up with his “Reflec- 
tions” of 1804 (pp. 292, 534, n. 31). That General in the summer of 1805 
went to St. Louis, not to New Orleans (p. 301). He went to the border then, 
not in the previous year (p. 283). “General” is hardly the title to apply to John 
Adair in 1805, and it is doubtful if Burr encountered the Kentuckian in that year. 
Matthew Lyon was not Kentucky’s sole representative in Congress (p. 283). 
“February 22, 1806, exactly two years after that famous toast” (p. 313) should 
read “‘exactly four years.” Dayton did not go west to rebuild his fortune after 
the Richmond trial, but long beforehand. Alston was not yet governor of South 
Carolina in 1811, nor did John Smith figure as a “Kentucky store keeper” 
(p. 447). These slips are apparently trivial and do not in themselves shake the 
author’s conclusions, but they arouse some doubt as to his careful spade work. 

Mr. Schachner makes extensive use of the Burr portraits collected by the late 
Dr. John E. Stillwell, and of others from the collections of the New York Histori- 
cal Society. He also presents through the courtesy of Mr. Gabriel Wells a replica 
of Burr’s famous cipher letter to Wilkinson. A better one appears in the Quar- 
terly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, YX (1914). 

In conclusion, we may say that in spite of the author’s industry, scholarship, 
and analytical skill Burr still rests under the moral and political shadow that 
descended upon him in mid-life. The present volume is worthy of a place beside 
that of Parton and that of Wandell and Minnigerode, but it falls far short of 
making its subject into a pure and unsullied patriot. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 
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Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited by Helen 
Tunnicliff Catterall with additions by James J. Hayden. Volume V, Cases 
from the Courts of States north of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi 
Rivers, Canada and Jamaica. (Washington: The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1937. Pp. viii, 386. $3.00.) 


This volume brings to a close a work of immense importance for the study of 
American slavery and the Negro begun more than a decade ago by Helen Tunni- 
cliff Catterall. The present volume, edited by James J. Hayden, has a certain 
geographical unity but otherwise it is a hodgepodge; it contains cases from nine 
“free states,”” three slave states, and from two areas under British rule. Cases 
from Canada and Jamaica are included in order to complete the picture of slav- 
ery in the British colonies in America, particularly before 1783. The Canadian 
cases are of importance for the history of slavery in Canada and the Jamaica 
cases tend to show that slavery as an institution there was not significantly differ- 
ent from what it was in the American slave states. 

Since very few cases concerning the Negro arose in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
California, the bulk of the ‘free state” cases in this volume are from the states 
carved out of the Old Northwest and from Iowa. In the Eastern ‘free states” 
slavery existed as an institution during the Colonial period and in some states for 
a long time afterward, while in the Western “free states” slavery existed only in 
a very limited amount. Their judicial cases relate to the Negro rather than to 
slavery and involve the interpretation of local laws regarding indentures, inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites, the franchise of Negroes, separate schools for 
Negro and white children, and the definition of the words Negro and mulatto 
for the administration of the laws. Such cases are of special importance for a 
study of attitudes in the North toward the rights of the Northern states as com- 
pared with the rights of the Southern states to regulate their local affairs. Of 
greater contemporary notoriety, however, were the cases involving the conflicts of 
state and Federal courts regarding the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. Notable 
examples of such conflicts were the Oberlin rescue cases in Ohio and the Booth 
case in Wisconsin. 

Of the three slave states included in this volume Arkansas deserves no special 
mention here, although as Mr. Hayden points out in his introduction, that state 
was something of a melting pot since Negroes were brought into it from all 
directions. Cases arising in Texas merit distinction on account of the uncertain 
legal basis of slavery in that area prior to its separation from Mexico. From the 
standpoint of bulk and also of national interest the cases from Missouri are the 
most important of the volume. In addition to types of cases usual in the slave 
states the Missouri cases involve Indian slavery, slavery in Louisiana under 
French and Spanish rule, and, most famous of all, the Dred Scott cases. 

While it would be an exaggeration to say that no fault could be found with 
this entire work, certainly no one would disagree with the modest statement of 
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Mr. Hayden when he expresses the belief that “in future years students of history 
in this field will have available for convenient use such an accurate picture of 
slavery and the American Negro as is rarely found among the volumes of source 
material in the history of this country.” 


Tufts College RUHL J. BARTLETT 


A Sporting Family of the Old South. By Harry Worcester Smith. With which 
is included Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman, by Frederick Gustavus 
Skinner. (Albany: J. B. Lyon Company, 1936. Pp. xvii, 477. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


Harry Worcester Smith, sportsman, financier, inventor, has made available to 
the student of American social and Southern history in the present volume a 
mass of interesting and important material which, but for his labors, might never 
have been collected and printed; he has written and edited a work indispensable 
to all who are seriously interested in the history of American sport. 

Part I traces the history of five generations of the Skinner family in America, 
although most of the space is devoted to John S. Skinner, the third of his line 
and the founder and editor of the American Farmer (1819), the American Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine (1829), and the Plough, Loom and Anvil 
(1848), a noted contributor to many agricultural journals, and one of the fore- 
most figures in the history of American agriculture; and to his son, Frederick 
Gustavus Skinner, Confederate soldier, sports writer and “lifelong nimrod and 
follower of the fox, the stag and the boar in France, Spain, Egypt and America.” 
Part II, the longest and the most significant to the student of Southern history, 
contains the “Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman” written by Frederick Gus- 
tavus Skinner and published in the Turf, Field and Farm during the period from 
December 10, 1886, to June 7, 1889. Part III includes a series of ten miscellane- 
ous articles on varying sport topics also written by F. G. Skinner and published 
at various times in the Turf, Field and Farm. A brief appendix contributes 
sketches on ‘“The American Turf,” “Registers for the Horse and the Dog for the 
Turf and Field in America,” and ‘August Belmont II.” 

It is not so much the content of the work but rather its organization and its 
lack of explanatory editing which subjects it to adverse criticism, which, however, 
can hardly be justified since the work was published for private subscription. 
The editor should have held to the central theme throughout the volume instead 
of including such sections as ‘‘Coursing—European Hares,” “Registers for the 
Horse and Dog,” and “August Belmont II.’’ The volume contains fifty-seven 
excellent illustrations, the subjects of which, however, are poorly chosen, ranging 
from “Lafayette in His Older Years” to ‘Shooting Roe Deer in Germany,” and 
from “De Soto Discovering the Mississippi,” to “Man O’ War.” A usable index 
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at least partly compensates for the lack of explanatory footnotes. The format 
is excellent. 


Louisiana State University Epwin ApAMs Davis 


The Texas Navy, in Forgotten Battles and Shirtsleeve Diplomacy. By Jim Dan 
Hill. Foreword by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv, 224. Bibliography, illustrations. $2.50.) 

Thunder on the Gulf, or The Story of the Texas Navy. By C. L. Douglas. 
(Dallas: Turner Company, 1936. Pp. 128. Illustrations. $1.50.) 


These two volumes are based upon a series of articles by Alexander Dienst 
which appeared in the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association more 
than a quarter of a century ago. To the story of the navy told by Dr. Dienst, 
Douglas has added nothing except wholly imaginative and improbable dialogue; 
but he has written a fairly complete journalistic account of the main events and 
has devoted long pages to indiscriminate quotations from the sources. Dr. Hill’s 
main contribution is a logical arrangement of the material, a few details concern- 
ing the Yucatan-Texan alliance, and jaunty writing featuring nautical verbs and 
pungent adjectives which, for a midland reader, may flavor the story with the 
vicarious tang of salt water. 

Dr. Hill winds Alexander Dienst’s articles around an undemonstrated and 
undemonstrable thesis that the Texas navy maintained control of the Gulf of 
Mexico with little interruption from the time of the Alamo-San Jacinto campaign 
to annexation. The dominant part allegedly played by the navy leading to Santa 
Anna’s defeat reduces itself to the capture of two American brigs destined for 
Mexican ports at a time too late for their supplies to have played any part in the 
campaign. The capture at Matamoras of a Mexican schooner loaded with flour 
and gunpowder, supposedly preparing to take part in an unexplained nebulous 
expedition to the Texan coast, completes the navy’s contribution to Houston's 
victory. 

Meanwhile, the Texas navy failed to intercept five Mexican supply vessels 
which landed at their Copano Bay destination, and it did not prevent Santa 
Anna from capturing Texan supplies in a New Washington warehouse on Gal- 
veston Bay, supposedly dominated by the Texan fleet. In any case, Dr. Hill 
makes no attempt to demonstrate that Santa Anna’s defeat was due either to a 
lack of men or supplies, a very difficult feat; or on the other hand that the sup- 
plies captured by the Texans were essential to their victory. 

For the rest of the period, the Texas navy had no more than two vessels in 
service until the autumn of 1837; none at all for the next year and a half; and 
after the spring of 1839, never more than five. To assert that this small fleet of 
slow-motion sailing vessels, often in port for repairs, dominated and controlled 
the Gulf of Mexico, is to forget the extensive seacoast of Mexico and the area 
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of the Gulf. In truth, the Texas navy did not seriously interrupt Mexican com- 
merce, and a more extensive knowledge of the internal and foreign difficulties of 
Mexico during the period of the Republic as well as an acquaintance with the 
Texas coast line, might have convinced the author that the Texas navy was a 
minor consideration in any serious attack which Mexico may have contemplated. 

The unwary reader may reasonably be expected to derive from Jim Dan Hill's 
exciting narrative the same impression of the importance of the Texas navy as 
Theodore Roosevelt candidly sets forth in his foreword to the volume. Roosevelt 
comes to the conclusion that the Texas navy has not been given due credit for its 
influence on events because the spotlight has been turned elsewhere. Unaware of 
the character of Dienst’s articles, perhaps misled by Hill's characterization of 
them as the work of an “antiquarian,” Roosevelt asserts that “Doctor Hill in this 
book has rescued the Texas Navy from the shadowy obscurity in which it has 
lurked.” Continuing, Roosevelt philosophizes: “He has given to it the impor- 
tance it deserves, for it is no exaggeration to say that without it there would 
probably have been no Lone Star Republic and possibly the State of Texas would 
still be a part of Mexico.”’ This wild statement doubtless carries the thesis beyond 
the limits set by the author, but from Hill’s account of the navy and San Jacinto, 
Roosevelt is justified in coming to the conclusion that “The Navy was unques- 
tionably largely responsible for the victory that Houston won at San Jacinto.” 

That Dr. Hill was unable to accomplish his stated purpose of integrating the 
naval operations with the foreign and domestic affairs of the ‘turbulent Mexican 
and Texan Republics” which must be understood to appreciate fully the part 
played by the navy, is forgivable in view of the fact that no comprehensive work 
has been done in the period. Even so, a broader acquaintance with the little that 
has been done and with the sources of the period would have enabled Dr. Hill 
to have given a more rounded account of the navy’s part in the Republic and 
avoided for him the pitfall of overexaggerating the importance of his subject. 
Inexcusable are Hill's inaccuracies in his account of the background of the Revo- 
lution which could have been avoided by careful reference to materials already 
in print. 

The bibliography is uncritically all-inclusive, yet incomplete; citations are 
sometimes defective, and everywhere inconsistent. Withal, Jim Dan Hill has 
written the most complete and accurate account of the Texas navy available. 
Incomparably superior to Douglas’ account in scholarship and expression, with a 
genius for colorful storytelling and a flair for word-painting sea characters reek- 
ing with brine, in a style as free as the ocean breeze, Dr. Hill’s book does in a 
sense rescue the Texas navy from obscurity. The student of Texas history will 
easily discount the thesis; the casual reader will probably get an extravagant idea 
of the navy’s importance ; both will enjoy in Hill's The Texas Navy an engaging 
story alluringly told. 


University of Texas HAROLD SCHOEN 
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The Filibuster: The Career of William Walker. By Laurence Greene. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1937. Pp. 350. Bibliography, illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) 


Filibustering as practiced in the 1850's is now a lost art. It is true that we 
still have gunrunning whenever a war or an insurrection breaks out anywhere in 
our hemisphere. This is sometimes wrongly called filibustering. William Walker 
and other filibustering Americans in the decade before the Civil War were not 
gunrunners ; they were engaged in private warfare against a country with which 
their own nation was at peace. Today, fortunately, this sort of warfare is 
obsolete. 

William Walker was undoubtedly the greatest of the American filibusters, 
and, strictly speaking, the last of the breed. In many respects he was a truly 
amazing man. Joaquin Miller, the California poet, eulogized him in verse, 
saying, ‘He was a brick, brave as a bear.’ Yet there was nothing in the appear- 
ance or the manner of this taciturn, freckled, insignificant-looking man to sug- 
gest either the solidity of a brick or the ferocity of a Sierra grizzly. His career 
shows, none the less, that something of these qualities must have lain hidden 
within him. Otherwise, how could he have caused wild men from California, to 
whom the mining camps did not offer sufficient excitement and adventure, to 
follow him into the jungles of Central America and to obey his every command 
even when he had no government behind him to buttress his authority? Walker’s 
career presents many such riddles. He was without intimate friends but had a 
host of loyal followers. At the age of thirty he had tried the practice of medi- 
cine, of law, and of journalism and had failed in them all; but two years later 
he was the de facto head of a Central American republic, was playing fast and 
loose with high financiers in Wall Street, had become a national political issue 
in the United States, and was a source of worry and vexation to diplomats on 
three continents. 

Of course, stranger things have happened in more recent times, as is attested 
by the careers of Hitler, Mussolini, and Lenin; and to understand them we must 
understand the times in which these men lived. The same thing is required for 
an understanding of the phenomenon of the American filibuster in the middle 
of the last century. William Walker was pre-eminently a product of his times, 
and to interpret him one must also interpret his social, political, and economic 
environment. 

Mr. Greene has written most entertainingly and in great detail of Walker's 
exploits. He writes, however, more as a journalist than as an historian. He 
seeks the highlights of personality and plays these up sometimes without due 
regard for the more prosaic and fundamental elements of the story. When, for 
example, he sets down on paper what he alleges to be Walker's innermost 
thoughts and emotions when facing a critical situation, he is telling us what no 
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historian can possibly know. Imaginative touches like these do not enhance the 
story of William Walker; for the plain bare facts of his career are romantic 
enough in themselves. 

The work is not wholly devoid of inaccuracies and contradictions. We are 
told in one place that early in life Walker joined the Christian Disciples Church 
and in another place that “he had belonged to no church at any time of his 
life.” In a volume so readable one dislikes to pick flaws, and it should be said 
that these finicky criticisms do not detract from the inherent usefulness of the 
book. This reviewer, who did a volume on Walker about twenty years ago, 
welcomes the appearance of another. The career of William Walker is of 
enough significance in American history to deserve this additional notice. 


Council on Foreign Relations WILLIAM O. ScRocGs 


Lincoln's Rise to Power. By William E. Baringer. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1937. Pp. xi, 373. Bibliography, illustrations. $4.00.) 


Lord Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, included some observations, 
which have since become classic, on the failure of the American people to 
choose great men for presidents. Except for the obvious difficulty that Lincoln, 
as president, revealed unsuspected greatness, Bryce might have chosen his nomi- 
nation and election as the perfect illustration of his commentaries. Certainly 
most of the factors which the great English observer identified were at work. 
Lincoln, relatively unknown, lacked the fervid supporters of Seward and Chase, 
but he also lacked their bitter enemies; he could swing the vote of the doubtful 
states; his life had romance enough about it to arouse the most sluggish; and 
he enjoyed and profited by the abilities of a group of shrewd, efficient managers. 

Although largely ignored in the vast, uncritical literature relating to Lincoln, 
all this is well known to readers who have outgrown their faith in fairy tales. 
Mr. Baringer’s book, therefore, offers no new and startling revelations. But it 
does add much unfamiliar detail. Here, for the first time, is offered a complete, 
well-documented narrative of the manner in which a small-town lawyer, whose 
experience in public life had been limited to four terms in the state legislature 
and one in Congress, rose in two short years from relative obscurity to a presi- 
dential nomination which carried with it the certainty of victory. 

Lincoln's Rise to Power ernphasizes, as no brief account could emphasize, cer- 
tain aspects of Lincoln’s nomination of more than ordinary interest. One such is 
the very late date at which even the Illinois Republican leaders came to take his 
candidacy seriously. On February 4, 1860, for example, Governor Bissell wrote 
of Lincoln: “Still, I do not suppose that many of our friends seriously expect to 
secure his nomination as candidate for the Presidency” ; and it was not until the 
middle of that month that Joseph Medill of the Chicago Tribune abandoned 
Chase in favor of his fellow Illinoisan, 
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Lincoln's own political skill is another aspect of the story of his rise to power 
which stands out clearly in Mr. Baringer’s narrative. At critical times Lincoln 
definitely guided the movement which took him to the presidency, and never 
was he unaware of what was going on. Yet he made no mistakes. The demands 
of the situation as men of the time saw it, rather than his own efforts, brought 
about his nomination. Even so, candidates with discernment enough to realize 
that the trend of the times is with them, and with skill enough to take full 
advantage of that trend, are rare. 

The author's principal reliance, for sources, has been upon the newspapers of 
the period, which were not notable for restraint in writing. Perhaps saturation 
in the hyperbole of the fifties and sixties accounts for Mr. Baringer’s predilection 
for sprightly statement—and sprightly statement becomes just a little tiresome 
when extended beyond 300 pages. But perhaps in the matter of writing the 
reviewer is an old fogy. At any rate, Lincoln's Rise to Power is a worthy addition 
to the small number of careful Lincoln monographs. 


Illinois State Historical Society PauL M. ANGLE 


South After Gettysburg: Letters of Cornelia Hancock from the Army of the 
Potomac, 1863-1865. Edited by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 173. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


Here is a book that will do much to modify a recurring opinion that the only 
interesting women of the Civil War were Southern ladies. Its pages contain 
letters of Cornelia Hancock, a young South Jersey Quakeress, who in the capacity 
of free-lance nurse, followed the fortunes of the Union army from the Susque- 
hanna to the James. She ministered to sick and wounded on the field of Gettys- 
burg, soon shifted to a contraband camp in Washington, and finally in February, 
1864, overtook the Army of the Potomac at Brandy Station. She worked in 
evacuating and field hospitals with army surgeons and with the Christian and 
the Sanitary commissions. For fourteen months she lived in the soldier’s twilight 
zone, defying home gossip, army red tape, and “‘rebel’’ shells. Belle Plain, Fred- 
ericksburg, Port Royal, White House Landing, City Point, and Richmond were 
stations on her itinerary. 

Cornelia Hancock's letters home have been edited and arranged so as to form 
an almost unbroken narrative from Gettysburg to Richmond. While the content 
lends supporting evidence to the efficiency of humanitarian agencies behind the 
battle lines, there is a thread of futility in the story which leads to the conclusion 
that too little was done to alleviate suffering. The book is at best a realistic 
account of the war at its peak of brutality. Only the unimportant and irrelevant 
apparently have been omitted. The style is conducive to rapid reading; charac- 
teristic “thees” give color rather than weight. Obviously there is neither bibli- 
ography nor index; and explanatory footnotes have been kept at a minimum. 
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There are seven illustrations, all of which reflect credit on Civil War photogra- 
phy and twentieth century bookmaking. 


West Virginia University Festus P. SUMMERS 


Why Was Lincoln Murdered? By Otto Eisenschiml. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. Pp. x, 503. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Most worth-while books on Lincoln now appearing have the effect of narrow- 
ing the field of further Lincoln research. Mr. Eisenschiml’s volume produces the 
opposite effect. The author's sensational inferences as to Lincoln's assassination 
offer the scholar a challenge to attack the documents anew in an effort to prove 
or disprove his theory. 

This theory, to true admirers of the Lincoln spirit and tradition who cannot 
approve his adoption as the patron saint of a renegade political party, is a highly 
seductive one. Booth, writes Mr. Eisenschiml, fired the fatal ball as a tool, not 
of secessionists, but of Northern politicians high in Republican councils. The 
“Radical” clique of Republicans, led by Secretary of War Stanton, arranged the 
President's removal because he could not be induced to co-operate in the practical 
scheme of fastening Republican rule on a conquered South. 

In the course of his fascinating though episodic account, Mr. Eisenschiml 
frequently states that his theory is based on purely circumstantial evidence. In 
ten years of research he discovered no direct evidence that a Radical conspiracy 
is the correct explanation of Lincoln's murder, but he dug up many a suspicious 
item. He delineates dozens of persons connected with the hypothetical con- 
spiracy, many of whom lived on for decades after 1865. The fact that no shred 
of direct evidence ever leaked out from some of these numerous pawns is re- 
markable almost to the point of incredibility. On the other hand, the author 
presents intriguing answers to many obscure questions germane to the famous 
events of the night of April 14, 1865: Why did General Grant suddenly change 
his plans to accompany the presidential party to Ford’s Theatre? Why were all 
roads out of Washington guarded except the one Booth took? Why was Booth 
not taken alive? Why was Booth’s diary suppressed? Why did the telegraph 
out of Washington go dead at the crucial hour? Why were the conspirators tried 
and punished in a fashion more that of the Inquisition than American? Why did 
Stanton refuse the President the bodyguard of his choice on the fatal evening? 

These and similar startling queries are discussed in the first half of the book, 
which is the valuable portion. In the second half of his work Mr. Eisenschiml, 
far less successfully, tells how he thinks the Radical conspiracy influenced the 
war itself. The long, rubbery arm of historical possibility is stretched until it is 
made to cover an ocean of conflicting fact. The reader will be surprised to learn 
that the Civil War lasted four long years only because Stanton’s Radicals willed 
that it should. They desired a conflict sufficiently long to engender sectional 
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hatred and thereby enable Radical Republicanism to rule over a prostrate South. 
Confederate military might had nothing to do with it. McClellan’s failure to 
whip the Confederacy in less than two years was the direct result of deliberate 
delays ordered by a machiavellian Stanton. 

Mr. Eisenschiml is a chemist, not an historian, by profession. His use of foot- 
notes and other reference apparatus is clumsy. Eight minor errors were noted. 
The last fifty pages of the book present a collection of odds and ends called 
“supplementary notes,” which could better have been replaced by a thorough 
bibliography. In his ten years of research the author spent some $20,000 as- 
sembling his evidence. To achieve a “true relation” of the Emancipator’s demise, 
he hired numerous investigators to answer such questions as: Were electric door- 
bells in use in Washington in 1865? What kind of carriages did Lincoln use 
under varying weather conditions? At what time did the moon rise on the night 
of April 14, 1865? Can modern ballistic experts determine from vertebrae shat- 
tered by a bullet in 1865 whether the missile was fired from a pistol or a carbine? 
Still, the research falls short of “monumental.” In painting Stanton as the black 
villain of the story, neither the author nor his investigators paid the slightest 
attention to the voluminous and very accessible Stanton Papers in the Library of 
Congress. 

The book belongs to that category of works which deal with historical subjects 
but are not, strictly speaking, histories. Sandburg’s Lincoln, for example, is a 
magnificent achievement in biographical art, but not history. Why Was Lincoln 
Murdered? is a great detective story. 


Urbana, Illinois WiLuaM E. BARINGER 


Reconstruction: The Battle for Democracy (1865-1876). By James S. Allen. 
(New York: International Publishers, 1937. Pp. 256. Bibliography, ap- 
pendixes, illustrations. $2.00.) 


Except for a shift in emphasis from the proletariat to the ‘‘middle class” this 
volume is an abbreviated restatement of the thesis set forth in W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
Black Reconstruction. With only a sketchy summary of the processes of Recon- 
struction, the author's main purpose is to show the revolutionary character of the 
great struggle from the Marxian standpoint of the class conflict. This calls for a 
revision of the entire Reconstruction historiography, from the Dunning school to 
Rhodes and Bowers who always give a “completely distorted picture’ of the 
epoch because they fail to recognize its revolutionary character. 

Mr. Allen views Reconstruction as essentially a bourgeois revolution made by 
uniting capital and labor as allies of the great middle class whose spokesman 
was Lincoln. The necessities of war forced a reluctant abandonment of the letter 
of the Constitution, the emancipation of the slaves, and the alliance of the freed- 
men with the bourgeoisie. This led in turn to the Reconstruction Acts of Con- 
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gress, the establishment of a bourgeois-democrat dictatorship in the South. Of 
this revolution Thaddeus Stevens was the hero, Johnson the traitor. This was a 
transition period made possible by the bourgeois-freedmen alliance and the next 
step logically should have been the liquidation of the slavocracy through the 
confiscation of land and its distribution to the freedmen. The planters, bereft of 
both slaves and land, would have lost that economic superiority which forever 
destroyed the hope of political equality of the blacks. And without economic 
power the “Counter-Revolution” of the Bourbons would have been impossible. 
The great tragedy of the era was the failure to confiscate the land. The tender 
embraces of the Sovth by the victorious North are incomprehensible. “As a class 
defeated in civil war, and for a time at least, deposed from power, the former 
slavemasters enjoyed unprecedented leniency.” But for the time a bourgeois- 
democracy (not, as Du Bois says, a dictatorship of the proletariat) took the 
place of the defeated slavocracy. Yet this great social revolution was not carried 
through. The split in the Republican party, the cry for agrarian and monetary 
reform, the rise to power of the industrial oligarchy (upon the back of the 
middle class), the rehabilitation instead of the liquidation of the Bourbons, the 
race issue, and the failure of the labor leaders to welcome the black man as a 
worker entitled to equal rights and wages—all these left the Negro without 
friends and made the “Counter-Revolution” inevitable. The abolition of chattel 
slavery did not mean that the industrial overlords or those who controlled the 
“semi-feudal agrarian economy’’ of the South would join in the abolition of 
wage slavery. 

The author does not deplore any excesses inherent in the Reconstruction poli- 
cies nor does he have any blame for the Reconstruction governments of the 
South. If there were natural weaknesses which rendered the Negro unable to 
withstand the onslaught of his enemies, he does not mention them. In fact, he 
sees the race issue only as a political smoke screen and not as a fundamental 
conflict. To him the real “Lost Cause” was the fact that “the bourgeoisie betrayed 
democracy in the South” and left the issues—land, suffrage, civil rights—still 
“casting their shadow upon the whole country.” Perhaps this was the effect, but 
has he discerned the causg? 

The book suffers from a confusion of terms and lack of definitions. We are 
not sure of the meaning of “‘bourgeois-democrat dictatorship.” Is it the failure 
of democracy or Marxism which the author laments? We get no clear conception 
of the classes engaged in the conflict. To the reviewer this volume is more con- 
fusing than enlightening, and suggests what Reconstruction might have been 
rather than what it was. It suggests also the need for a documentary study of cer- 
tain aspects of Reconstruction, especially as it affected labor and land ownership. 


Duke University R. H. Woopy 
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Thomas Green Clemson, His Life and Work. By Alester G. Holmes and George 
R. Sherrill. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1937. Pp. xvii, 212. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, appendix. $3.00.) 


Thomas Green Clemson was a Northern man who chose to live in the South, 
to serve the Confederacy, and to give his talents and his fortune to the resuscita- 
tion of his adopted state during the ordeal of Reconstruction. His monument is 
the Clemson Agricultural College in the piedmont section of South Carolina. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1807 of a family with Quaker antecedents and a 
comfortable fortune, Clemson went to Paris in 1826 where he studied for the 
next six years, first at the Sorbonne, then in the laboratory of Laugier and Filier, 
and finally at the Royal School of Mines. After his return to his native state he 
engaged in practical mining operations and in writing articles in the fields of 
chemistry, mining, and metallurgy. In 1838 he married Anna Maria, the eldest 
and favorite daughter of John C. Calhoun, and two years later he accepted the 
management of his father-in-law’s Fort Hill plantation. In 1844 he was ap- 
pointed through Calhoun’s influence to the office of chargé d'affaires at the court 
of Belgium in which he served acceptably but without marked success for a 
period of eight years. These apparent digressions from his original interests did 
not seriously affect his career, for through his experience as a plantation manager 
and through his contacts with European scientists during his residence in Belgium 
he was led to use his early training for the advancement of scientific agriculture. 
This was his vocation after his return to the United States in 1852. 

Having taken up his residence on a little farm in Maryland, near the city of 
Washington, Clemson “addressed himself to the task of trying to interest the 
American people in scientific education and scientific agriculture.” For a time it 
appeared that he would be the foremost leader of agricultural reform. He was 
active in the establishment of Maryland Agricultural College; he supported the 
provisions which were ultimately incorporated in the Morrill Act; and on Febru- 
ary 3, 1860, he was appointed the first superintendent of agricultural affairs of 
the United States. But the next year, when the Southern states seceded, he re- 
signed and entered the Confederate territory not, it seems, because he approved 
secession but because his affections were with the South. During the war he was 
an officer in the Confederate Mining and Nitre Corps. 

After the war Clemson lived in South Carolina. In 1866 he began to advocate 
the establishment of an institution for the teaching of the sciences as the best 
means of reviving the prosperity of the state. Success was not attained. The 
deaths in quick succession of his two children and his devoted wife brought deep 
personal sorrows, and the old man lived the last years of his life an eccentric 
recluse. But Clemson had made provision for the fulfillment of his dreams. 
After a protracted period of litigation concerning the legality of his will the 
state of South Carolina received from his estate in 1889 property to the value of 
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$80,000 and upon this foundation was erected the Clemson Agricultural College. 
It was appropriately located at Calhoun’s Fort Hill plantation. 

This story of Thomas Green Clemson and the founding of Clemson College is 
briefly, clearly, and oftentimes overmodestly told by Alester G. Holmes, pro- 
fessor of history in Clemson College, and George R. Sherrill, who at the time of 
writing was professor of economics arid government in the same institution. 
Their material has been carefully collected from a wide range of sources. The 
reader may find himself wishing that the authors had not deliberately decided 
against a ‘dramatic biography,” for the story has dramatic possibilities. He may 
wish that the arrangement was less mechanical and that more attention had been 
given to the relationship between Clemson's efforts for scientific agriculture and 
those of other men of the period. But he will recognize that there are good 
reasons why these wishes were not gratified, and he will realize that the authors 
have effectively demonstrated that among biographers, as well as among other 
men, honesty is the best policy. 


College of Charleston J. H. EasTERBY 


John Carlisle Kilgo: President of Trinity College, 1894-1910. By Paul Neff 
Garber. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1937. Pp. xi, 412. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $3.00.) 


Most books dealing with Southern colleges are significant only to persons con- 
nected with the institutions described. Written by local professors whose devo- 
tion to their colleges precludes restrained judgment, such books exaggerate the 
vices of the official history. Details crowd out generalizations and comparisons ; 
provincial enthusiasms lead to eulogy. The authors convey the impression they 
believe their own colleges and their presidents and trustees are unsurpassed in 
the academic world. 

Professor Garber’s well-documented account of James Carlisle Kilgo’s presi- 
dency of Trinity College (now Duke University) avoids many of these vices. 
The temptation to become enmeshed in petty details is courageously avoided. 
The author’s great store of facts is marshaled to support conclusions significant 
to the general student of religion, education, and culture in the South. 

Kilgo’s career is used to refute the hoary legend that Southern Methodism was 
once opposed to education. His circuit-riding father early declared, “I will live 
on bread and water and wear patched clothes before I will throw my children on 
society uneducated.” The son was trained at one of the many colleges Southern 
Methodists provided for themselves, and as a career, was himself given oppor- 
tunity to apply critical standards to the elevation of a Methodist college. Kilgo 
made Trinity College into a unique institution. He raised entrance requirements, 
gathered a faculty of productive scholars, and established a local review of merit. 
A champion of Southern progress, he asserted that the college should mold 
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rather than follow public opinion. He was mildly liberal even on the Negro 
issue. Often violently criticized by conservatives, he fought back vigorously and 
always won the support of official Methodism. 

Though Kilgo was an enemy of the increase of state support of higher educa- 
tion, his concept of Christian education left open some of the faucets of free 
thought. When Southern public opinion attempted to drive Professor John S. 
Bassett away from Trinity College for indiscreet writings on the Negro question, 
the President, with rare courage, sustained the right of a professor to express 
unpopular opinions. Plaudits of the liberal element throughout the country com- 
pensated for the local suspicion engendered. Trinity College became noted for 
its intellectual tolerance. 

Kilgo enlisted the aid of wealth in Christian education. Early in his career he 
affirmed that ‘‘a college cannot be built in the South upon popular subscription” 
and that “education is a matter of money.” When he came to Durham in 1894 
as president of Trinity College he naturally turned to the Dukes, the local mil- 
lionaires, for amplifications of previous gifts. With Jesuitical insight he overcame 
Washington Duke's resolution to give no more money. He impressed that pious 
tobacco magnate by his thrift and industry, his homilitical ability, and by manners 
reminiscent of the circuit rider. He won his friendship by “rendering spiritual 
comfort” to him in time of “much sorrow” and by reading to him in his declin- 
ing years. By 1910, when Kilgo retired from Trinity, Washington Duke and 
his sons had made it the richest college in the South. 

The gifts of the Dukes were criticized as money derived from tobacco stolen 
from farmers and manufactured into the vicious cigarette. The object of these 
presents, it was said, was to convert Southerners into Republicans and worship- 
pers of plutocrats. Such arguments appealed to Southern Methodists with their 
rural and puritanical traditions. But Kilgo answered militantly and won his 
Church’s endorsement as early as 1895. Soon thereafter objections to the mar- 
riage of mammon and the church died away. A new era had been inaugurated 
in the educational and religious history of the South. 

This book, despite its presentation of topics of general significance, is not 
entirely free of the vices usually found in the official history of a Southern 
college. Kilgo’s virtues are shouted extravagantly; and the comparative and 
analytical methods are not invoked often enough to establish the frequent asser- 
tion of his greatness. Instead, the reader is overwhelmed by testimonials from 
contemporaries better placed to praise than to appraise. 

No detailed account of the relations of the Dukes to Kilgo and Trinity is 
rendered. They are reverently referred to as ‘‘noble benefactors” apparently too 
sacred to be mentioned except in terms of vague adulation. No attempt is made 
to grapple resolutely with a primary question: Did the Dukes give their money 
to forestall attacks on tobacco and plutocracy? Their enemies for more than a 
generation have replied affirmatively. Professor Garber, instead of attempting to 
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answer this inquiry, naively endorses the assertion that with the Dukes “the 
amassing of a fortune was not a goal in itself, but rather a means of helping 
mankind.” 

Moreover, the reader relinquishes this book without being convinced by Pro- 
fessor Garber’s many assertions that Kilgo was a liberal. It is odd to head his 
successful defense of the Duke endowments as “The Fight for a Free College.” 
A caption of the opposite meaning might have been as appropriate. It is true 
that Kilgo opposed racial and sectional demagoguery ; but he championed what 
some regard as the tyranny of puritanical Methodism fortified by the gifts of the 
plutocrats. His reputation for autocracy is not dispelled. His attacks on state 
education and his espousal of “Christian Education” may well have been narrow 
sectarianism. His support of Bassett in the fight for academic freedom was ac- 
companied by disapproval of Bassett’s offensive words and approval of his at- 
tempt to recant. Kilgo’s attitude would surely have been less tolerant had the 
professor been guilty of breaking the “moral law”’ as interpreted by this unyield- 
ing Methodist. He was known to make “a terrible arraignment of the liquor 
crowd” and to have dealt summarily with students guilty of such “social vagaries 
and dissipations” as dancing and cardplaying! Why Bassett subsequently left 
Trinity is not explained in this book. 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia FRANCIS B. SIMKINS 


Universal Education in the South. By Charles William Dabney. Volume II, The 
Southern Education Movement. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 606. $3.75.) 


This scholarly volume is devoted to the development of universal education in 
the South since 1900. The first volume, reviewed earlier in this journal, covers 
the period from the early beginnings to 1900. Dr. Dabney is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Southern educational developments since 1900 and has had an active 
part in their direction. From 1880 to 1887 he served as professor of chemistry 
and director of the Agricultural Experiment Station in North Carolina. From 
1887 to 1904 he was president of the University of Tennessee. In this capacity 
he made available the whole plant of the University to house the first summer 
school in the South, which he organized in 1902 independently of the Univer- 
sity. “The General Education Board, the Peabody Board, George Foster Peabody, 
Robert C. Ogden, Albert Shaw, and other friends, and the people of Knoxville, 
assisted in providing the necessary funds.” 

The author discusses such significant movements as the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South which first met in 1898, the organization of the Southern 
Education Board in 1901, the training of teachers, vocational education, the rural 
schools, education in sanitation and health, progress in high schools, four great 
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funds and their work for Negro education, tenancy and education, and other 
similar topics. 

Many important movements are directly connected with great leaders who 
gave direction to them. Dr. Dabney outlines the great work accomplished as a 
result of the munificent gifts of John D. Rockefeller through the General Edu- 
cation Board. Wallace Buttrick as a member, secretary, executive officer, and 
president contributed greatly to universal education in the South. The work of 
Seaman A. Knapp and his farm demonstration plan is discussed and its contri- 
bution to educational progress noted. The work of William Knox Tate in rural 
education likewise contributed much to universal education. The author quotes 
P. P. Claxton who said of Tate at a memorial meeting, “The improved rural 
school with its longer term, its better housing and equipment, its readjusted 
course of study, its more adequately trained teachers, and its firmer grasp on the 
higher life of the community, is his most appropriate monument.” 

The movement for the training of teachers is discussed in Chapter VIII. With 
it are associated such names as Wickliffe Rose, Philander P. Claxton, J. Berrien 
Lindsley, Eben S. Stearns, William H. Payne, George Peabody, and Bruce Ry- 
burn Payne. 

The author tells the story of Southern education since 1900 in an interesting 
and unbiased manner. He recognizes its shortcomings but points to progress al- 
ready achieved. The goal of Southern education, as expressed in the Conference 
for Education in the South, when at its fourth annual meeting held at Winston- 
Salem, April, 1901, it “reaffirmed its conviction that the overshadowing and 
supreme public need of our time . . . is the education of the children of all the 
people,” has not been reached but those engaged with its problems may get 
inspiration and encouragement from this excellent volume. Likewise those edu- 
cators who believe that the schools should contribute to the social and economic 
well-being of the people may read this volume with profit. 

The book contains an excellent bibliography (29 pages) of primary and 
secondary sources. 


Peabody College FREMONT P. WirTH 








Historical News and Notices 


The third annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, which as- 
sembled in Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, November 18-20, 1937, 
surpassed in attendance either of the two previous meetings. An excellent pro- 
gram, unusual interest in papers and discussions, and a spirit of enthusiasm 
among those in attendance are tangible evidence that an historical association de- 
voted primarily to the advancement of interest and research in Southern history 
is a timely development. The presence of a substantial number from other re- 
gions than the South is indicative of the nonprovincial character of the Associa- 
tion’s membership. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, printed elsewhere in this issue, should 
be perused with care. It reveals, among other things, a “balance on hand” of 
$3,942.87, and a total membership of 710, distributed among 45 states, the 
District of Columbia, and 4 foreign countries. This represents an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent over 1936. 

The business meeting of the Association elected Dr. Philip M. Hamer of The 
National Archives president for 1938, and the executive council voted to accept 
the invitation of Tulane University to hold its next meeting in New Orleans. 

The Association also held a joint session with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, December 29, 1937. Professor Thomas P. Abernethy of 
the University of Virginia served as chairman, and two papers treating “The 
Southern Confederacy and the Constitution” were presented: “State Courts and 
the Confederate Constitution,” by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton of the University 
of North Carolina, and ““A New Deal in Constitutions,” by William M. Robin- 
son, Jr., of the Department of Natural Resources, Georgia. 


PERSONAL 


Herbert Searcy, associate professor of history and political science at Birming- 
ham-Southern College, has accepted the presidency of Huntingdon College, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


The Mrs. Simon Baruch prize of $1,000 has been awarded to Dr. Louise 
Biles Hill for her study of “Joseph E. Brown of Georgia and the Confederacy.” 
Dr. Hill’s manuscript, which was her doctoral dissertation at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, will be published by the University of North Carolina Press. 


Lewis E. Atherton of the history department of the University of Missouri 
has been granted a fund by the Research Council of the University to be used 
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in gathering documents on Missouri history for the University Library and the 
State Historical Society. 


Professor St. George L. Sioussat of the University of Pennsylvania has been 
appointed chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. He 
succeeds Dr. J. Franklin Jameson who died on September 8. 


Dr. Dora Neill Raymond has been made acting head of the department of 
history and government at Sweet Briar College for the biennium, 1937-1939. 


At the University of Kentucky, Professor Charles M. Knapp will return to 
his position February 1 following a semester's leave; Professor Ellery Hall will 
do research in England during the summer months; and Professor Thomas D. 
Clark will be on sabbatical leave for the session 1938-1939. 


The trustees of the Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation an- 
nounce the appointment of Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, formerly archivist of Penn- 
sylvania, as director of research in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 
Dr. Garrison was for a number of years assistant in the Manuscripts Division in 
the Library of Congress. To the large collection of Hayes papers, pamphlets, 
etc., in the Hayes Memorial Library, the Foundation expects to add other source 
material on the later Reconstruction era, the Hayes administration, and certain 
problems of American life up to 1890. The Foundation offers every facility 
to students whose studies touch these fields, including film camera reproductions 
for those who cannot travel to Fremont. 


Announcement was made at the annual meeting of the State Literary and 
Historical Association of North Carolina, December 3, of the Mayflower Cup 
award for 1937 to Professor Richard H. Shryock of Duke University. His vol- 
ume on The Development of Modern Medicine (Philadelphia, 1936) was se- 
lected as “the best original work by a resident North Carolinian during the year 
ending August 31.” 


Dr. James Miller Leake, head of the department of history and political 
science at the University of Florida, is chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements for the installation of a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, February 17-18. 


On last November 1 Dunbar Rowland died at his home in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. With his passing the South lost one of its leading historical scholars. 

Dr. Rowland was born on August 25, 1864, in Oakland, Mississippi. He was 
educated for the law and was a graduate of both of Mississippi's state institu- 
tions, receiving a bachelor of science degree from the old Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (now called Mississippi State College) and his law degree from 
the University of Mississippi. After practicing law for some thirteen years, both 
in Memphis and in Coffeeville, Mississippi, he participated in the establishment 
of the Department of Archives and History, and was chosen by the trustees to 
be the first director. This post he held until his death. 
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In his position as historian and archivist for the state he performed a distin- 
guished service. Not the least of his achievements was the rescue and preservation 
of the state’s official documents, the accumulation of material on Mississippi's 
history from collections of records in Washington and ‘in foreign countries, and 
the acquisition for the state of much documentary material which had previously 
been in private hands. He skillfully organized a staff and a departmental ma- 
chinery for making all this available to scholars. In addition he established a 
Hall of Fame for the state, and housed in it an astonishing wealth and variety of 
graphic material on great Mississippians. In connection with the Hall of Fame 
he set up a museum in which are displayed priceless relics and objects identified 
with the history of Mississippi. Of a similar nature was his indefatigable work 
in locating and marking places of historical importance, and his persistent pur- 
suit of archeological research on the Indians of the state. 

In spite of these labors he found time to participate in the work of learned 
societies. For many years he conducted the affairs of the Mississippi Historical 
Society and edited five volumes of its publications—the last five which are desig- 
nated as the Centenary Series, beginning in 1916, the year before Mississippi's 
hundredth birthday. He was also active in the affairs of the American Historical 
Association, especially in the committee appointed to promote the establishment 
of a national department of archives, an enterprise now happily concluded. 

Most important, however, was his really amazing contribution to Southern 
historiography. With all his varied activities he found time in some thirty-five 
years to edit or write forty odd volumes on Mississippi history. A complete 
bibliography of his work is here out of the question, but mention must be made 
of the principal titles for which scholars will remain forever in his debt. Chief 
of these are the ten volumes of Jefferson Davis papers, published under the title 
of Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist (1923). Also of importance were the six 
volumes of The Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne (1917), the three- 
volume historical encyclopedia, Miéssissippi (1907), and the five volumes of 
Archives, three from the French period, one from the English period, and one 
from the territorial period. By the inclusion of his Reports, the Official Registers, 
and other publications of various kinds, this list could be made to extend through 
several pages. His last publication was dated 1935 and bore the title, Cowrts, 
Judges, and Lawyers of Mississippi. 

In 1906 the University of Mississippi conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Rowland is survived by his wife, Eron Rowland, who is in her own right 
a historian of repute, known chiefly for her two-volume biography, Varina 
Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis (1927-1931). 

The Southern Historical Association, in its third annual meeting at Durham, 
North Carolina, took formal notice of its loss in the death of Dr. Rowland. 
With the wish to honor his memory, the members of the Association at the 
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regular business meeting voted resolutions of respect and regret, and made pro- 
vision for the appearance of this tribute in the next number of the Journal of 
Southern History. (Mack Swearingen, for the committee.) 


Dr. William D. McCain has been appointed director of the Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and History to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Dunbar Rowland. Dr. McCain, a native of Bellefontaine, Mississippi, received 
the bachelor’s degree from Delta State Teachers College in 1930, the master’s 
from the University of Mississippi in 1931, and the doctorate from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1935. His dissertation, The United States and the Republic of Panama, 
was published by the Duke University Press in 1937. He served as instructor in 
history at the University of Mississippi, 1930-1931, at East Central Junior Col- 
lege, 1931-1932, and at Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, 1932-1933; as historian, 
Morristown (New Jersey) National Historical Park, 1935; and as assistant 
archivist, The National Archives, since December 2, 1935. 


Mr. G. Leighton LaFuze has been promoted to be assistant classifier in The 
National Archives. 


Summer migrations reported for the session of 1938: Professor Walter B. 
Posey of Birmingham-Southern College to teach the first term at the University 
of Alabama; and Professor John Huntley Dupre of the University of Kentucky 
to teach at West Virginia University. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Dr. John S. Bryan having declined re-election as president of the Virginia 
Historical Society, Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, president of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, was chosen to fill that office. Dr. Bryan was elected to a vice presidency, 
and Mr. W. Brydon Tennant was made a member of the executive committee in 
place of Mr. George Gregory. The constitution of the Society was changed to 
provide for branch societies, two of which have been organized and others 
contemplated. 


The Madison County (Kentucky) Historical Society sponsored a sesqui- 
centennial celebration at Richmond, October 14-16. An historical pageant, 
“Progress of the Years,” was the feature of the program; a portion of the Battle 
of Richmond, August 29-30, 1862, was reproduced; and Cassius M. Clay of 
Washington, D. C., made the principal address. Dr. J. T. Dorris of Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College served as historian of the executive committee. 


Among the numerous celebrations, January 6-9, commemorating the battle of 
New Orleans, the Louisiana State Museum featured the world premiére of Cecil 
B. DeMille's “The Buccaneer,” a story of the Lafitte brothers who aided Jackson 
in the defense of the city, entertained the producer, and received from him 
scripts and “stills” of the picture for deposit in the museum. 
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The annual meeting of the Wachovia Historical Society was held in Winston- 


Salem on October 19. The Society’s new Hall of History, erected as a WPA 
project, was opened. 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina held its 
thirty-seventh annual meeting at the Woman's Club, Raleigh, December 2-3. At 
the opening session, on the evening of December 2, Dr. William T. Laprade of 
Duke University delivered the presidential address, “The Personal and the Popu- 
lar in the Study of History,” and Mr. LeGette Blythe, literary editor of the 
Charlotte Observer, contributed a paper, “Who Was Peter Stuart Ney?” 

At the morning session of December 3 the following papers and talks were 
presented: ‘North Carolina in the Federal Convention of 1787,” by Dr. Albert 
R. Newsome of the University of North Carolina; “Some Poems of the Coast 
Land,” by Mr. Andrew J. Howell of Wilmington; and ‘“‘North Carolina Books 
and Authors of the Year,” by Miss Nell Battle Lewis of Raleigh. 

The following officers were elected for 1938: Mr. Jonathan Daniels, Raleigh, 
president; Dr. B. B. Kendrick, Greensboro, first vice president; Mrs. Guion 
Griffis Johnson, Chapel Hill, second vice president; Mr. Fred H. May, Lenior, 
third vice president; and Dr. C. C. Crittenden, Raleigh, secretary. 


The Pensacola Historical Society, of which Mr. Ben R. Smith is president, 
holds regular meetings on the fourth Tuesday of each month. The Society has 
recently published an important series of early Pensacola and Florida maps and 
other documentary materials from the collection of Mr. T. T. Wentworth, Jr., 
former president of the organization (see p. 127). The objects of the Society are 
to encourage interest in the historical background of this section of the country; 
to encourage private individuals to form historical collections to further that 
interest ; and to preserve in its own name any historical material, as books, pam- 
phlets, maps, manuscripts, pictures, and periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


In commemoration of the centennial of the origins of Trinity College, which 
will be celebrated during the session 1938-1939, the Duke University Press an- 
mounces a prize of $1,500 for a scholarly monograph in the fields of literary, 
social, or artistic history of the United States. Typed manuscripts, not less than 
50,000 words in length, must be signed by a nom-de-plume and submitted to the 
Press by October 1, 1938. Each manuscript must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author's name and address and bearing his pen name 
on the outside. The competition is open to any scholar in the United States 
excepting members of the Duke University faculty. A preliminary selection of 
the manuscripts will be made by a committee of the Duke University faculty, 
and a committee of three scholars not connected with the University will make 
the final selection. The award will be made on March 1, 1939. 
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An important Civil War siege is vividly described in Port Hudson: Its History 
from an Interior Point of View (St. Francisville {Louisiana} Democrat, 1937, 
62 pp.). The diary as related by an unknown Confederate officer was published 
serially in the New Orleans Daily True Delta beginning with the issue of August 
2, 1863, and was reprinted in its entirety in the Weekly True Delta, September 
5, 1863. Mr. Elrie Robinson, historically-minded editor of the St. Francisville 
Democrat, recently ran the diary serially in his own paper and reprinted it in 
booklet form. 


State Financial Control over Cities in Texas, by Stuart A. MacCorkle, has been 
published as one of the Arnold Foundation Studies in Public Affairs (Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University, Vol. VI, No. 2 [Autumn, 1937}, 22 pp.). “The 
first section of this pamphlet is devoted to a general description of the methods 
employed by the state in exercising control over local units. The second part is 
an inquiry into the manner and degree to which such control is exercised over 
the municipalities of Texas. Finally, the third division directs attention to the 
problem of improving state control over cities in Texas.” 


A recent Bulletin (No. 145, October, 1937) of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library is a bibliographical compilation on Handicrafts in the Southern High- 
lands, by Allen H. Eaton. 


General Zachary Taylor: The Louisiana President of the United States of 
America (New Orleans, 1937, 25 cents), edited by James J. A. Fortier, has been 
issued by the Louisiana State Museum. The pamphlet of seventy pages also 
includes sections on “Louisiana's Part in the War with Mexico,”’ “Descendants 
of Zachary Taylor,” “Events Commemorating the Services and Valor of Zachary 
Taylor,” a chronology, and a bibliography. According to the editor, “Taylor was 
the spearhead and leader and chief influence in the epic story of the western 
extension giving us the Pacific Ocean as a western boundary.” 


The “Gentleman's Library’ in Early Virginia: The Literary Interests of the 
First Carters, by Louis B. Wright, is a reprint from the Huntington Library 
Quarterly (Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1937). The study not only lists titles but also 
analyzes and evaluates the content of various works. Judging from the knowl- 
edge available in the extensive and well-selected library, the author ‘nds that the 
Carters must have acquired well-rounded educations. He believes that “In the 
shaping of the ideas of Virginia gentlemen and in the development of their 
intellectual powers, the influence of books was particularly important, since 
isolated plantation dwellers were thrown upon their own resources’ (p. 4). 


County Finance in the South, issued as one of the Arnold Foundation Studies 
in Public Affairs (Dallas: Southern Methodist University, Vol. VI, No. 1 [Sum- 
mer, 1937}, 33 pp.), by Frank W. Prescott, is ‘concerned with the following 
major topics: (1) Problems of state-county relationships, especially those which 
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concern mandatory public services and the allocation of services and costs be- 
tween the local units and the state to promote the maximum of economy and 
efficiency; (2) problems of financing the costs of government; and (3) the 
techniques of fiscal control to be exercised jointly by the state and the county” 
(p. 1). The author concludes with the view that: “It is now often said that the 
centralization developed in Louisiana, and especially in North Carolina, is des- 
tined to sweep the nation. We should remember, however, that county govern- 
ment in one or another form has existed since the days of the Anglo-Saxon. 


With all our innovations, we should be myopic indeed if we overlooked the 
stubborn facts of history” (p. 33). 


References on Agricultural History as a Field for Research (Washington: 
United States Department of Agriculture Library, Bibliographical Contributions, 
No. 32 [December, 1937}, 41 pp.), compiled by Everett E. Edwards, is an 
annotated bibliography arranged alphabetically according to authors, and, in 


abridged form, chronologically to show evolution of the interest in the agricul- 
tural history of the United States. 


Historical Reproductions from the Collection of T. T. Wentworth, Jr. (Pensa- 
cola: T. T. Wentworth, Jr., 1937, $10.00), consists of early maps of Pensacola 
and Pensacola Bay, East and West Florida, the Southern Indian country, Bank 


of Pensacola currency, shares of stock in the Alabama and Florida Railroad 
Company, Florida Civil War currency, etc. 


The importance of court records as historical evidence has been recognized by 
a few scholars for some time, but only in recent years has their value been 
appreciated by a substantial number of historians. A contributing factor in the 
diffusion of interest in this type of original material is the Historical Records 
Survey, a WPA project under the direction of Dr. Luther H. Evans, national 
supervisor. 

The work of the survey is now yielding tangible results. During the last few 
months sample inventories of county archives from Southern states have come to 
the editorial office. These are definite proof of the magnitude of the project, the 
bulk of material which it will eventually produce, and of the intrinsic worth of 
the survey to the historical profession. It is to be hoped that the government 
will continue its subsidy until the project is completed. 

By way of illustration, Saint Charles Parish (Inventory of the Parish Archives 
of Louisiana, No. 45, Baton Rouge, Department of Archives, Louisiana State 
University, 1937, 117 pp.), prepared under the supervision of Mr. John C. L. 
Andreassen, state director, represents research, compilation, and editing at their 
best. An introductory section on “Saint Charles Parish and its Records System” 
includes a brief but authoritative historical sketch of the parish; an account of 
the evolution of county-parish government; a series of charts showing govern- 
mental organization at several periods; and an essay on the “Housing, Care, and 
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Accessibility of the Records.” The twenty-four county-parish offices are then 
analyzed and their records inventoried. In the historical sketches of the parish 
and its offices there are literally thousands of citations to constitutions, codes, 
acts, and revised statutes, and to the most authoritative secondary sources. A 
careful check reveals that the research has been accurate, exhaustive, and meticu- 
lous. An adequate index greatly enhances the usefulness of the inventory. 

Inventories from other states have been similarly planned and executed. Among 
the completed projects are the following: Municipality of Brazoria, 1832-1837 
(An Inventory of the Colonial Archives of Texas, No. 3, San Antonio, 1937, 
120 pp.), and Denton County (Inventory of the County Archives of Texas, No. 
61, Saf Antonio, 1937, 125 pp.), both prepared under the direction of Ike 
Moore, state supervisor; Bryan County (Inventory of the Church Archives of 
Oklahoma, No. 7, Oklahoma City, 1937, 24 pp.), by Robert H. Slover, state 
director ; Amite County (Inventory of the County Archives of Mississippi, No. 3, 
Jackson, 1937, 85 pp.), by C. C. Fisher, state director; Lee County (Inventory 
of the County Archives of South Carolina, No. 31, Columbia, 1937, 46 pp.), by 
Anne K. Gregorie, state director; and Fayette County (Inventory of the County 
Archives of Kentucky, No. 34, Louisville, 1937, 121 pp.), by Walter M. Hoefel- 
man, state director. 

The American Imprints Inventory, with Douglas C. McMurtrie, consultant to 
the national director of the Historical Records Survey, in charge, has issued 
No. 1. A Preliminary Check List of Missouri Imprints, 1808-1850 (Washington, 
D. C., 1937, 225 pp.). There are 694 titles included in the check list. 


Dillard University of New Orleans has completed the first unit of a “History 
of the Negro in New Orleans.” This study, sponsored by the department of 
history in collaboration with the WPA, has operated under the joint direction of 
Professor L. D. Reddick, an assistant editor of the Journal of Negro History, 
and Dean Horace M. Bond. Certain data unearthed should stimulate a wide 
interest among students of the free Negro, race mixture, labor and indenture, 
and civil liberty prior to the Civil War. According to Professor Reddick, “the 
writers will next devote their attention to clearing up the myths and fables in the 
bitter and tumultuous story of Reconstruction.” 


Important recent acquisitions to the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina: record books of “Rural Hill,” the Davidson plantation 
in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 12 volumes running from 1842 to 
1875 ; diary of Oswell Eve Carmichael from April to July, 1839; diary of Mary 
Eve Carmichael from September 5, 1837, to September 29, 1845; papers of Rev. 
William P. McCorkle; papers of Dr. Patrick L. Murphy; McRee Papers, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina; Byrd Papers, Dallas County, Alabama; diary and 
notebook of Philip H. Pitts, 1852 to 1862, 2 volumes; class books of C. A. 
Pickens, for the North Carolina District of the Methodist Protestant Church for 
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1868, 2 volumes; diary of Colonel V. S. Murphy, C. S. A., while a prisoner at 
Johnson's Island, 1 volume; diary of W. W. Dabney from April 22, 1863, to 
February 9, 1869, 1 volume; diary of Walter Nicol of New Orleans from Sep- 
tember 14, 1845, to September 11, 1849, 1 volume; miscellaneous letters, ac- 
count books, and the diary for 1869 of Governor James Alcorn of Mississippi; 
diary of Augustus S. Merrimon of North Carolina from December 5, 1850, to 
November 30, 1853, 2 volumes; autobiography and diary of Dr. Charles Arnold 
Hentz, 1827 to 1893, 2 volumes; diary of Emma Florence LeConte from Decem- 
ber 31, 1864, to August 6, 1865; Mordecai Papers, addition of 750 letters; a 
large collection of letters and scrapbooks as a first installment of the Allen- 
Linton-Wheat-Jemison Papers; miscellaneous papers of Major Gaston H. Wilder, 
including his records as paymaster during the Mexican War; papers of Captain 
Lyman Cotten, U. S. N. (1875-1926) naval attaché to Japan (twice) and China 
(twice), and chief of staff to Admiral Bristol, 1919-1921; papers of Colonel 
Alfred M. Waddell of Wilmington; and papers of Mrs. Alfred M. Waddell of 
Wilmington, including a large addition to the De Rosset Papers. 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following may be noted: one volume of certified copies of the 
opinions of the Court of Appeals, Kentucky, 1790 to 1800; additional photo- 
stats of letters of George Washington; a long poem by Abraham Lincoln, in- 
spired by a visit to his childhood home in Indiana in the fall of 1844; sixty-eight 
additional papers of Richard Stoddert Ewell, mainly 1844 to 1871; one box of 
papers of Charles Bruce (father of William Cabell Bruce) ; typewritten copy of 
recollections of the Knoxville campaign, etc., by Edward Porter Alexander, 1863 
to 1865; twenty-nine letters of John Sherman, 1893 to 1898; and consignments 
of photostats from the British Public Record Office. 


The National Archives has recently received sixty-five volumes of records of 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of North Carolina, 1791- 
1913, including minutes, copyright records, calendars, dockets, and records of 
the North Carolina Lumber Company of Tillery, North Carolina; records of the 
department of justice and of the attorney general from their inception to 1903; 
scientific records of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; minute books 
of the United States Shipping Board and the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 1917- 
1936; consular reports on trade, shipping, and politics, 1925-1931; records of 
the Commission of Fine Arts relating to completed projects, 1910-1936; and 
motion picture films, illustrating the activities of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the department of agriculture. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission reports the following recent ac- 
cessions: photostats of the minutes of the General Court of North Carolina, 
1684-1783; a photostat of an unpublished act of the North Carolina assembly, 
1689, making illegal the use of “opprobrious” language against the governor; 
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a map of the lands of the Cranberry Iron and Coal Company, Mitchell County, 
North Carolina, 1894; typed copies of letters of Elizabeth Sterchi, 1867-1869, 
and typed lists of memoirs, in the Moravian Archives, Winston-Salem; and a 


carbon copy of the completed portion of the Guide to the Federal Archives in 
North Carolina. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has recently received five tons of records 
from the Osage County courthouse at Pawhuska; some very interesting letter 
books and other Indian records from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian sub- 
agency at Cantonment; and a collection of old books and historical objects from 


Mrs. D. G. Dumas of Fort Worth, Texas, which have been placed in the 
museum. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Historic Fort Washington,” by Amy Cheney Clinton, in the Maryland Histori- 
cal Magazine (September). 

“John Nelson McjJilton,” by W. Bird Terwilliger, ibid. (December). 

“The Sizes of Plantations in the Seventeenth-Century Maryland,” by V. J. 
Wychoff, ibid. 

“Meriwether Lewis,” by Lee Meriwether, in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography (October). 

“Gold Mining in Ante-Bellum Virginia,” concluded, by Fletcher M. Green, ibid. 

“The Susan Constant and the Mayflower,” Part II, ‘The Mayflower,” by Minnie 
G. Cook, in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine 
(October). 

“Newmarket of the Virginia Turf,” by Edward A. Wyatt, IV, ibid. 

“A Sketch of the Early History of Southwestern Virginia,” by Ralph M. 
Brown, ibid. 

“Negro Slavery among the Germans in North Carolina,” by William H. Gehrke, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“A Yankee in North Carolina: Observations of Thomas Oliver Larkin, 1821- 
1826,” by Robert J. Parker, ibid. 

“Bruce Ryburn Payne and the New Peabody College,” by A. L. Crabb, in the 
Southern Association Quarterly (November). 

“The Legislative Contest of 1809,” by George K. Holbert, in the Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society (October). 

“Bowling Green and the Civil War,” by Eliza C. Hall, in the Filson Club His- 
tory Quarterly (October). 

“John Bradford, Kentucky's First Printer,” by Samue! M. Wilson, ibid. 

“The Food Supply of Creole Saint Louis,” by Marshall Smelser, in Mid-America 
(October) . 

“The Missouri Constitutional Controversy of 1845,"’ by Priscilla Bradford, in 
the Missouri Historical Review (October). 
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DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“A Lost Copy-Book of Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” edited by J. G. D. Paul, 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“The Papers of the Maryland State Colonization Society,” by William D. Hoyt, 
Jr., ibid. 

“Letters of James Rumsey,” continued, edited by James A. Padgett, ibid. 

“Baltimore County Land Records of 1684,” contributed by Louis Dow Scisco, ibid. 

“ “Patowmeck Above Ye Inhabitants’: A Commentary on the Subject of an Old 
Map,” by William B. Marye, ibid. (December). 

“Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister,” continued, ibid. 

“Incidents of the War of 1812,” from the Baltimore Patriot, ibid. 

“Notes from the Records of Stafford County, Virginia, Order Books,” continued, 
in the Virginia Historical Magazine (October). 

“A Jamestown Baking Oven of the Seventeenth Century,” by Worth Baily, in 
the William and Mary College Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Unpublished Letters of North Carolinians to Andrew Jackson,” by Elizabeth 
Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“The Life and Letters of James Johnson of Kentucky,” edited by James A. Pad- 
gett, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (October). 

“Bibliography of Lincoln County” [Kentucky], by Willard Rouse Jillson, ibid. 

“Letters of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,” edited by C. B. Rollins, 
in the Missouri Historical Review (October). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Duke and the Medicine Man,” by Archibald Rutledge, in the South At- 
lantic Quarterly (October). 

“Events at Prospect Bluff on the Apalachicola River, 1808-1818,” by Mark F. 
Boyd, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The St. Joseph Convention: The Making of Florida’s First Constitution,” con- 
tinued, by F. W. Hoskins, ibid. 

“The St. Augustine Historical Restoration,” by Eleanor Beeson, ibid. 

“A Union Catalog of Floridiana,” by Alfred Hasbrouck, ibid. 

“Governor Brown and the Confederacy,” II, concluded, by Louise B. Hill, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“A History of the City of Lafayette,’ by Kathryn C. Briede, in the Lowisiana 
Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The New Orleans German Colony in the Civil War,” by Robert T. Clark, 
Jc., ibid. 

“Paul Tulane,” by John S. Kendall, ibid. 

“The New Orleans Mafia Incident,” by John E. Coxe, ibid. 

“Louisiana and West Florida: A Few Notes,” by R. R. Stenberg, in the South- 
western Social Science Quarterly (December). 
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“The Journey of Pedro de Rivera, 1724-1728,” by Retta Murphy, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Andrew Jackson and the Erving Affidavit,” by R. R. Stenberg, ibid. 

“An Episode in the Texas Career of General David E. Twiggs,” by M. L. Crim- 
mins, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Sir Nathaniel Johnson and His Son Robert, Governors of South Carolina,” 
contributed by Mabel L. Webber, in the South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (October). 

“Journal of General Peter Horry,” continued, edited by A. S. Salley, ibid. 

“Records from the Court of Ordinary, 1764-1771,” continued, contributed by 
Mabel L. Webber, ibid. 

“The Thomas Elfe Account Book, 1765-1775,” continued, contributed by Mabel 
L. Webber, ibid. 

“Comments on the Delgado Papers,” by John R. Swanton, in the Florida His- 
torical Quarterly (October). 

“The Panton, Leslie Papers: John McKee to James Innerarity,”’ ibid. 

“Papers Relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784-1800,” V, continued, 
edited and translated by D. C. Corbitt, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
(December) . 

“Correspondence of David Brydie Mitchell,” edited by C. M. Destler, ibid. 

“The Constitution of the West Florida Republic,” edited by James A. Padgett, 
in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The Memorial of John Perkins,” edited by P. L. Rainwater, ibid. 

“Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana,” LX XIII, continued, translated 
by Heloise H. Cruzat, marginal notes by Henry P. Dart, revised by Walter 
Prichard, ibid. 

“Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana,” LV, continued, edited by 
Laura L. Porteous, marginal notes by Walter Prichard, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES AND COMPILATIONS 


“An Unpublished Letter by Roger B. Taney,” in the Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine (September). 

“The Southern Influence in the Formation of Indiana,” by John D. Barnhart, in 
the Indiana Magazine of History (September). 

“Prock’s Letters from the Eastern Front,” ibid. 

“Lincoln and Indiana Republicans, 1861-1862,” by Winfred A. Harbison, ibid. 

“Southern Statesmen and the Confederation,” by Edmund C. Burnett, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Letters of Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, 1854-1859,” edited by Lela Barnes, in the 
Kansas Historical Quarterly (August). 
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“Confederate Migration to Mexico,” by George D. Harmon, in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review (November). 

“The Principal Chiefs of the Cherokee Nation,” by Gaston Litton, in the Chroni- 
cles of Oklahoma (September) . 

“The Course of the South to Secession,” V, continued, by Ulrich B. Phillips, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Agrarian Romance,” by W. T. Couch, in the South Atlantic Quarterly 
(October) . 

“What the South Figured: 1865-1914,” by John D. Wade, in the Southern Re- 
view (Autumn). 

“Regionalism as Social Science,” by Donald Davidson, ibid. 

“Excerpts from Fulkerson’s ‘Recollections of the War Between the States,’” 
edited by P. L. Rainwater, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(December) . 

“Civil War Historiography—Carl Russell Fish,” by Joseph Schafer, in the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History (December). 

“Problems of Adjustment of Race and Class in the South,” by Monroe N. 
Work, in Social Forces (October). 
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